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She re ee aD age 


On August 15, 1952, Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner of Public Roads, 
and Conrad L. Wirth, Director, National Park Service, wrote to Hon. Osear L. 
Chapman, Secretary of the Interior, and Hon. Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce: 


“We enclose a supplementary report on the survey to determine 
the feasibility of developing a Mississippi River Parkway. This 
supplementary report is entitled ‘Parkway for the Mississippi, 


Part II, (Technical Data). ” 

For our members the most interesting section is at Page 230, “‘Mississippi 
River Parkway seen as a National Arborway,” by Harlan P. Kelsey, Consultant, 
because in this section our former director, Mr. Kelsey, defines his views and 
his high expectancy for a Mississippi River Parkway, if developed as an 
arborway. 


“An Arborway is a modern passenger ‘thorofare’ or highway 
designed for safe pleasurable travel and developed to exhibit and 
enhance the varied scenic, geographic, ecological, wildlife and 
social features of the region traversed. It is a ‘Parkway’ with 
many additional components of interest and use. It is a new con- 
cept for planning, constructing and landscaping major interna- 
tional, national and interstate travelways on which freight traffic 
is entirely excluded whenever possible.” 


“If we are to restore to the world a reasonably normal pro- 
ductive capacity for the benefit of all mankind and keep it so, 
it can be done only by educating all people to a clear knowledge 
and proper use of every natural resource, both expendable and 
renewable; and the greatest and most important renewable re- 
source is plant life, with its concomitant, bird and animal wild- 

° 


life.” 


“During the height of migration observers can see a greater 
number of species and individuals than can be noted anywhere 
else in the world. In the spring travellers on the Mississippi River 
National Arborway (Parkway) will enjoy this great wonder of 
nature as the countless migrating birds fly northward to their 
nesting grounds in the upper Mississippi Basin and Canada; 
and again in autumn when the flight is southward to winter 
quarters in the lower Basin and the great coastal marshes of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas.” 


I should remind our members that Mr. Kelsey, in addition to having been 
the original importer of rhododendrons from Carolina on a large scale, and the 
developer of the excellent nursery at East Boxford, Massachusetts, was a very 
valuable consultant in the planning of the Blue Ridge Parkway Reservation in 
North Carolina and Virginia, and of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in the Southern Appalachians, which have given enjoyment to hundreds of 
thousands and greatly increased popular interest in trees, flowers, birds, — 
scapes, and conservation. It may be remembered that he received the Con- 
servation Medal in 1946 from The Trustees of Public Reservations of Massa- 
chusetts and that he was a member of the Southern Appalachian National Park 
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Birds of “Glade and Key 
By R. DupLey Ross 
Part I 


On the afternoon of March 7, 

1952, my wife Vivian and I and our 

friend Mrs. Ruth P. Emery, of the 

Massachusetts Audubon Society staff, 

left our home in Wilbraham for a 

two weeks’ motor trip to Florida. 

The object of the journey was to 

see birds, lots of birds, rare birds, 

new birds, some of which had been 

dangling before our minds’ eyes for 

a long while. Therefore we were not 

interested in the Florida usually seen 

in the newsreels and rotogravure sec- 

tions. We barely touched Miami and 

JON ©. MAY did not bother to visit Miami Beach. 

Brown-headed Nuthatch at Its Nest. Consequently, although we drove 

over two thousand miles in Florida, what little we saw of the tourist centers 
was coincidental to the main object of the trip. 

In South Carolina we could not resist turning off the highway into See- 
wee Road (which runs from Route 17 to Moore’s Landing, the jumping-off- 
place for Bull’s Island) for a little birding. For some reason unknown to us, 
birds were scarce at the time, but we did see some of the chatty Brown-headed 
Nuthatches and both heard and saw the Carolina Wren. We couldn’t find a 
single Red-cockaded Woodpecker this time, and the Bachman’s Sparrow was 
not yet singing and was therefore not to be seen either. However, at Moore’s 
Landing we saw two Willets and two Oyster-catchers, so felt rewarded for 
our time. Of course we saw the ever-present Mockingbirds and Loggerhead 
Shrikes along the road. 

Reaching Charleston, we stopped, as we had planned, to see the renowned 
Magnolia Gardens. They were well worth the visit, even though we were 
rather late for most of the camellias. Here we saw our first Yellow-throated 
Warblers of the trip, and Ruth found an Orange-crowned Warbler. A short 
while later, in a roadside pond near Garden’s Corner, South Carolina, we saw 
four Gadwalls, a dozen Redheads, several dozen Baldpates, and our first 
Ward’s Heron — the pale edition of our well-known Great Blue Heron. 

After a fairly rapid run, stopping only for these few hours’ birding in the 
beautiful Carolina Low Country, we reached Jacksonville the evening of March 
9, and from then on we really birded. Leaving Jacksonville the following 
morning our first objective was Merritt Island, farther south. On our way we 
found, at Oak Hill, three Gray-headed Nuthatches. These birds were to all 
intents and purposes identical with the Brown-headed Nuthatches we had seen 
the previous day in South Carolina. Only a critical examination of specimens 
would reveal the minute differences which justify the description of these 
birds as a separate race. 

Following highway AlA from St. Augustine, we soon came to Crescent 
Beach. where a year before we had seen our first Royal Terns. Suddenly we 
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saw several large black and white birds flying low over a small island not far 
from the road. “White Pelicans!” cried Ruth. And so they were. The tele- 
scope revealed twenty of these impressive birds, some flying and others stand- 
ing on the sandy beach, together with fifty Royal Terns. The pelican was a 
life bird for Vivian and me, but Ruth had been fortunate enough to see one 
of this species on Bull’s Island the previous November. This was an auspi- 
cious start for the day. as the White Pelican is not often seen this far north. 
A few miles farther along we came to Matanzas Inlet. There on the beach 
was a fine gathering of 150 Royal Terns, 250 Black Skimmers, and good 
numbers of Laughing Gulls and Brown Pelicans. We were able to approach 
quite closely, and careful inspection of the birds finally turned up four Gull- 
billed Terns, the second lucky find of the day. There were also three Forster’s 
Terns present. 


We next came to Daytona Beach, the hard-packed sand of which was made 
famous in bygone days by the automobile races held there. The sand is so 
hard and smooth that it forms a boulevard, and as it is permitted to drive along 
the beach we decided to try it. The beach is very wide, and the speed limit 
is ten miles an hour. It is possible to drive right to the water’s edge. We 
found a dead Horned Grebe and a badly oiled Common Loon on the beach, 
but nothing more of interest. Nevertheless, it was a unique experience. 


Pushing on. we reached Titusville by midafternoon. We hurried to 
register at the motel where we had reservations and then started for Merritt 
Island, which was easily reached over an excellent, hard-surfaced causeway. 
Along this causeway we found a flock of 125 Royal Terns and 75 Black 
Skimmers. They were a beautiful sight as they stood at the side of the road, 
and were even more beautiful when they flew. Minutes later two Ground 
Doves flushed from beside the road. A little farther on — and “just over the 
bridge.” as promised in the Peterson Field Guide — we saw the Dusky Sea- 
side Sparrow. Whereas on our previous visit to this place we had had no 
trouble seeing five or six birds, this time we had to “squeak” interminably, 
or so it seemed, before we secured several brief looks at a single bird. This 
was probably because there was a strong wind blowing at the time. Soon 
after, we saw our first Florida Ducks. This near relative of the well-known 
Black Duck, although closely resembling the Black Duck, can rather easily 
be distinguished in good light. as its lighter buffy head and neck are very 
noticeable. 

Continuing eastward on Merritt Island along Route 402, we saw the first 
Florida Jay, perched on a telegraph wire. While not one of our most brightly 
colored birds, the iridescent blue color and dashing behavior of this crestless 
jay seem to endow it with personality, or, to borrow a phrase of Ludlow 
Griscom’s, “It’s a bird with snap to it.” We saw fourteen of these jays that 
afternoon. 

Shortly afterwards we saw a single White Pelican at the south end of 
Mosquito Lagoon and twenty-four more of these huge birds with nine-foot 
wingspread near Allenhurst, also on Mosquito Lagoon. 

Next morning we went back to Merritt Island before pressing on. As on 
our previous visit, we remarked on the abundance of Sparrow and Marsh 
Hawks. We saw ten or twelve Wood Ibises, mostly at a distance, and found 
six Shovelers on one of the small roadside ponds. We heard, but did not see. 
the Wayne’s Clapper Rail. The rest of the day was relatively uneventful in so 
far as new or unusual birds were concerned, but we thoroughly enjoyed 
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seeing on every hand birds as strange to us northerners as the Brown Pelican 
and Royal Tern. These two birds are found wherever you go along both 
Florida coasts. We reached Miami just in time for a late dinner. then early 
to bed, as tomorrow promised to start the truly exciting portion of our jour- 
ney, for we were to visit Everglades National Park on the first day of the two- 
day tours sponsored by the National Audubon Society. 

Wednesday, March 12. dawned bright, clear, and warm. We left down- 
town Miami in the Audubon station wagon under the expert guidance of 
“Major” Bowes. The first few miles were through pleasant farming country. 
\t one stop we saw the Florida Red-bellied Woodpecker which, so far as 
could be determined in the field, was exactly the same as any other Red- 
bellied Woodpecker we had ever seen. The professional ornithologists have 
seen fit to designate as a separate subspecies the race which inhabits this part 
of the country, but for all practical purposes — and this applies to the vast 
majority of field observers it is just another Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

About twelve miles southwest of the town of Homestead we entered the 
park and almost immediately came to Anhinga Trail. This is a very attractive 
piece of marsh just off the road, into which a boardwalk has been extended 
so that it is possible literally to walk into the marsh. True to the name of the 
place, there were two Anhingas, or Water Turkeys, calmly sitting in an alder. 
The birds here have become so used to human visitors that, although the birds 
are completely wild and free, they have lost a good deal of their natural feat 
of man. The Anhingas sat within fifty feet of us and paid us not the least 
attention. Suddenly there alighted in front of us, not over fifteen or twenty 
feet distant, a bird which none of us had seen before and which has frequently 
been described as this country’s most beautiful waterfowl — the Purple Galli- 
nule. We had all seen many colored plates depicting this bird, some of them 
painted by our most talented bird artists, but none of them does justice to the 
bird in life. The vivid colors, delicate shadings, and glossy iridescence. so 
easily reproduced by nature, apparently are too much for even the most gifted 
of mere humans. There were ten of these gorgeous birds at Anhinga Trail. 
and they were so unafraid that they would come to the boardwalk to be fed 
by hand. A glance over the rail, and there stood an adult Sora, completely 
unmindful of the fact that we were but ten feet away. At this fascinating 
spot there were also six or seven Florida Gallinules, a Ward’s Heron, and 
several Little Blue Herons. Also a good-sized alligator just under the board- 
walk enjoyed snapping up pieces of bread as fast as they were tossed to him. 

Our reluctance to leave this place 
was barely exceeded by our eagerness 
to go on to other things, but leave we 
finally did. As we drove along the 
road through the Everglades, the 
Major suddenly stopped the car. Out 
we all piled, and there overhead was 
a Swallow-tailed Kite gliding about 
against a deep blue sky, its black 
and white pattern and streaming tail 
a breath-taking sight which we 
were to have repeated off and on all 
day. as we saw a total of fifteen of sree pea eee 
these graceful birds. Swallow-tailed Kite 
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Presently we arrived at a place on Florida Bay called Snake Bight. And 
what a sight met our eyes! Out in the shallow water stood five Great White 
Herons and one Reddish Egret. On a near-by sand bar rested a flock of be- 
tween eight hundred and one thousand Black Skimmers, and, to the right, 
fifteen White Pelicans. Other birds were there, to be sure, but they were 
rather neglected in the wonder of seeing these new and spectacular species. 
which gave the impression they had been waiting there for us to arrive and 
look them over. 

We then stopped at the Coot Bay Snack Bar for lunch. The Snack Bar 
is an excellent restaurant away out in the wilderness. To find such an eating 
place so far from the nearest town astonished us, and the quality of the food 
was an even greater surprise. It was here that we first made the acquaintance 
of Key lime pie, one of the delicacies and specialties of the region. It is some- 
what like lemon meringue pie but with more of a tang. Although we ate it 
later on in several places, none was as good as that at Coot Bay. 

To West Lake dock was but a matter of minutes, and there we boarded the 
Audubon Society’s boat for a trip to Cuthbert Lake. At the dock four or five 
Swallow-tailed Kites glided about, and then a Bald Eagle came along. Sud- 
denly, and for no apparent reason, one of the kites made several dives at the 
eagle. Although it never actually struck the bird, the kite was so much faster 
and more maneuverable that it did seem as though the eagle could have been 
struck at will. Perhaps the kite was just having fun, or possibly keeping in 
practice. 

Once aboard the boat, we cruised the length of West Lake, then traversed 
a natural tunnel through the seemingly impenetrable mangroves, from which 
we emerged into East Lake, then another mangrove tunnel, and into Cuthbert 
Lake. Here we saw the first, but by no means the last, White Ibises of our 
trip; four adults and two of the very-different-looking immatures. Here we 
also saw more Swallow-tailed Kites and several high-flying flocks of Wood 
Ibises. We saw about ninety of the’latter in one flock, and about 150 in all. 
The large rookery on the island in Cuthbert Lake, where thousands of Ibises 
roosted, had been deserted by most of the birds earlier in the year, we were 
told. 

As we approached the island, there was a sudden rush of wings and before 
our astonished eyes rose thirty-four Roseate Spoonbills! This was THE bird 
we had come to see. This was the bird which had come close to extinction at 
the hands of the plume hunters early in this century and for whose protec- 
tion the National Association of Audubon Societies (now the National Audu- 
bon Society) had fought so hard and so long. This was the bird our modest 
contributions had helped bring back from near annihilation to the point 
where we could go to Florida and see it! Nothing could have brought home 
more vividly to us the value of a fighting conservation movement. 

The spoonbills flew slowly about in the brilliant sunshine, making it easy 
to distinguish the young birds from the old. The young were all white, older 
birds a delicate pink, and the fully adult birds were an over-all pale pink with 
a blood-red “shoulder mark” on the wings. At times their translucent wings 
seemed to verge on complete transparency as the birds flew between us and the 
sun. Ina trip of many highlights, this was the greatest thrill of all. 


The car got us down to Tavernier, on Key Largo, in plenty of time for 
dinner that evening, and we left Tavernier the next day, the 13th, on the 
Audubon Society’s larger boat for a trip among the many keys of Florida Bay. 
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Here we saw our first Man-o’-War Birds, and before the day was over we saw 
approximately forty of them. These birds are very impressive and very dis- 
linctive as well. Although not particularly large or heavy of body, they have 
long, sharp-pointed wings with a seven-foot spread and a long tail which, as 
you watch, separates into what might be called a king-size swallow tail. The 
birds glide without seeming effort and with a peculiar hump or crook in the 
wings which makes identification easy, even at a considerable distance. 

During this boat trip we saw twelve more Great White Herons and six 
Reddish Egrets, one of the latter in the rare white phase. We greatly enjoyed 
the peculiar actions of the Reddish Egret while feeding, which have been 
variously described as cluwnish, drunken, and eccentric. Certain it is that 
they do lurch about in most unconventional fashion, quite unlike any other 
member of their family. Later in the day we were fortunate enough to see 
about forty more Roseate Spoonbills. 

The boat trip was over all too soon, at about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
The rest of the party were to return to Miami in the station wagons, but we 
had brought our car down to Tavernier, as we planned to go to Key West. 
That afternoon we went for a short drive on Key Largo and, returning just 
before dusk to Tavernier, kept our eyes upon the roadside telegraph poles 
in the hope of seeing some owls. We finally were successful in seeing a Barn 
Owl on one of the poles, presumably waiting for his evening meal to appear. 


We spent the 14th driving leisurely the ninety-three miles from Tavernier 
to Key West. This is a very worth-while and unique experience. You really 
drive out to sea, flitting from one key to another by means of the many 


bridges, one of which is seven miles long. The water is very shallow and takes 
on a multitude of hues, so that the scene beggars description. As for the birds. 
we counted forty-one Sparrow Hawks between ten o'clock and noon. Two of 
the birds seen on the 14th and one the next day were obviously smaller and 
paler, even to the naked eye: evidently these birds were the Little Sparrow 
Hawk. Another common bird was the Double-crested Cormorant, and, here 
again, some of the birds were so small when seen beside other cormorants 
that one had to believe they were the race known as the Florida Cormorant. 
Occasionally we would see a Man-o’-War Bird soaring, and we encountered a 
good many Maynard’s Red-wings, the females of which are so much paler 
than our Red- wings at home. 

At Big Pine Key we stopped and found four of the stout-billed Wilson’ s 
Plovers: also 250 Royal Terns. six Caspian Terns, and a fine flock of 175 
Dowitchers. As we traveled along we saw two Great White Herons on 
Summerland Key and another on Saddle Bunch Key: then a Wurdemann’s 
Heron at the north end of Spanish Harbor Aqueduct. This last is now con- 
sidered a hybrid between the Ward’s (Great Blue) Heron and the Great 
White Heron. 

Late that afternoon a pleasant swim awaited us at Key West, and the next 
morning we birded in and around the city. Brown Pelicans and Royal Terns 
were common and we had a flock of eight Man-o’-War Birds, but we were 
unsuccessful in finding any wintering Scissor-tailed Flycatchers, which was 
what we most wanted to see here. At the Key West Botanical Gardens, on 
Stock Island, we found two male Cape May Warblers, a very early date for 
this species. We also saw three Key West (White-eyed) Vireos. We first 
heard the song. which was shorter and less emphatic than the song of the 
White-eyed Vireo as known to us. We reached Homestead for the night after 
seeing two more Great White Herons and another Wurdemann’s Heron. 
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Southbound 


By Epwin A. Mason 


ALLAN DOD. CRUICKSHANK FROM N.A.S. 
Snow Geese 


It was the first snow of the season. We saw our familiar view from the 
bedroom window suddenly transformed by the purest white mantle. The 
rolling contour of the Mount Tom Range appeared as ever, as did the walls 
of houses and barns. But roofs were now white! Old trees with great hori- 
zontal branches had their ruggedness outlined with a tracery of white. The 
pines were variously bedecked, depending on their age. The younger trees 
drooped under the weight of the wet snow; the uneven outlines of the more 
mature trees were deftly touched here and there with snow patches which 
took on irregular shapes and stood out in sharp contrast to the dark green 
of their needle masses. 


The sky became completely overcast as a light drizzle came down in the 
early morning on the newly fallen snow. But by nine o’clock a break was 
noticeable — the curtain of cloud began to lift, first of all showing the base 
of the mountains, and gradually rising higher and higher until the crest was 
again clearly visible. Then the sun broke through, flooding the entire valley 
and making the morning fairly sparkle. 


The sun moved in and out among after-storm clouds as we stood at the 
back door to say good-bye to a Sanctuary visitor who had just purchased a 
bag of seed for his own birds. And then sounded the horn which, whenever 
I hear it, heralds “wilderness” to me; the sound which brings visions of wind- 


swept horizons of tundra and pothole; the sound of wild geese migrating 
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down our Valley to link up with the great Atlantic flyway, of which the Conn- 
ecticut Valley flyway is a branch. 

At first we could not see any geese. But again we heard the “talking” 
between the members of the flock, and this time we swung around to catch 
a vision that has thrilled men for untold centuries. It was not the character- 
istic V-formation of goose flight that we saw; rather it was a U with the 
prongs of the uprights widely spread. This huge U written in the sky con- 
tained the major part of the movement, but immediately after noticing it we 
observed three smaller units, one making a sort of wavy manuscript U, one 
an almost straight line, and one small unit of about thirteen birds flying in 
perfect formation in the time-honored V of their kind. 

A few quick short steps procured a binocular. Hasty focussing brought 
forth a gasp of surprise and delight. Through the binocular, silhouettelike 
shapes that were just “geese” turned into angel-like creatures with snow-white 
wings, blackish at their tips. The sunlight behind the large wing primaries 
made them luminous at a certain point in their beat. It was awesome to view 
these creatures, fitting so perfectly, so beautifully, into an element in which 
man is still, and always will be, a crude usurper. 


As the flock swept from out of the north toward us, passed quickly over 
us, and then, all too soon, beyond us, another difference besides that of color- 
ation between the Snow Goose and the more familiar Canada Goose became 
apparent. It was their flight speed. It appeared that the flock had practically 
a tail wind, but, even so, and despite the fact that we are thoroughly familiar 
with airplane flight speeds, its progress across the sky was impressively rapid. 
It seemed, also, that the amount of honking, or “talking” between members 
of the flock, was much below the usual constant gabble of a flock of Canada 
Geese. Could it be that conversation among groups of Snow Geese is re- 
stricted to the adults only? This would mean, of course, that we would have 
to ascribe a more “progressive” attitude to the Canada Geese for allowing 
their children to be heard as well as seen. And it also accounts in part for 
the fact that migrating flocks of Greater Snow Geese are so seldom reported 
by Massachusetts bird-watchers, in spite of their migration route carrying 
them directly across New England from north to south. 

The sharply etched picture of the great white wings with the black tips 
remains a vivid memory. This, coupled with a high flight speed and a some- 
what reduced amount of conversation between members of the flock, will ever 
bring back a certain November 26, when, all in all, in three distinct groups 
that moved through that morning between 11:20 and 12:10, some 750 Snow 
Geese majestically migrated down the Connnecticut River Valley in Massa- 
chusetts — Southbound. 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 
Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


November 1, all day. Ipswich. Mr. Lead- Argue, KEnmore 6-3604. Afternoon, Bel- 
beater, Beverly 4205. Afternoon, Fresh mont Hill. 


Pond. November 22, all day. Newburyport and 
November 8, all day. Rockport. Mr. Little, Plum Island.. Mr. Beattie, ELiot 4-6592. 
WaAltham 5-4295-J. Afternoon, Nahant. Afternoon, Mystic Lake. 


November 11, all day. Newburyport and November 29, afternoon, Spy Pond. 
Artichoke. Mr. Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. 


Where leader’s name and telephone number 
Afternoon, Arnold Arboretum. 


is not supplied, telephone Audubon House 
November 15, all: day. Lakeville. Mrs. for information. 
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Notes on the Migration and Summer 


Appearances of the Evening Grosbeak 
By B. M. SHaus 


Fifteen to twenty years ago the 
appearance of the Evening Grosbeak 
at the feeding stations in New Eng- 
land was quite an unusual sight. Last 
winter a large number of cities and 
villages could boast the presence of 
a flock of twenty or more of these 
colorful, talkative, and scrappy birds, 
eager to get their share of the gift 
of sunflower seeds set out by their 
human benefactors. 


These birds appear to descend 
upon us from some unknown and 
remote place. For many years an 
east-west migration had been assigned 
to them because a few individuals 
that were banded at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, had been caught in the 
New England States. However, the 
number of Evening Grosbeaks that 
Young female grosbeak photographed made such a migration was probably 
at feeding tray of Ruth Hagan, 51 small except on a relatively few oc- 
Franklin Ave., Saranac Lake, N.Y., casions in the past. At present the 
July 16, 1949. ti lliae mnectilis deta ek mnien Wie, 

yanding records show that some Eve 
ning Grosbeaks continue to move east and west along the general latitude of 
the Canada-United States border as far as central Michigan and possibly 
farther west. 

Most migratory birds travel in a north-south direction. Why should this 
species migrate so sharply across the migration routes of the other birds? 
To many the answer to this may at first seem to be rather puzzling, but it is 
probably a very simple one. Food is the most essential item to most birds, 
and those that subsist upon specialties must go where their food is to be found 
at all seasons of the year. How could the hummingbirds or the swallows and 
a great number of other species subsist in New England during the winter? 
They could not! Nor is this so much because they could not keep warm, but 
their food would be entirely lacking. Hence they must journey on those swift 
wings of theirs to more hospitable areas. 


The Evening Grosbeak is a rather large arboreal finch which requires a 
substantial amount of food and which feeds largely upon the seeds of the 
coniferous trees and maples and on the kernels of the pips and seeds of many 
of the fruiting trees and shrubs which grow in the same latitude as the conif- 
erous forests of southern Canada. Small nuts, as the beechnut, also fit into 
their list of foods. When the seed crop is short or a complete failure, the Eve- 
ning Grosbeak is forced to migrate, which it can do very readily, as it is 
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strong and swift in flight. Its ancestors had discovered that the plains and 
prairies of the United States placed a southern limit to the arboreal zone in 
which its food was to be found, but that there was a great east-west extension of 
this zone and that when there was a food shortage in one part of the range 
there was likely to be at least a moderate supply elsewhere in the forests to 
the east. Hence an occasional east-west migration was made in search of food. 
Many of our other finches are also great wanderers and probably for the same 
reason — the necessity of finding food. Three factors are important in de- 
termining the extent and intensity of a migration: (1) the population density ; 
(2) the extent of subnormal food supplies; and (3) their availability. When 
the first is at a minimum and the second at a maximum with the food avail- 
able, there would be no necessity to search for new feeding grounds; but 
when these are in the reverse order, or if the food, if present, is covered by 
deep snow, it becomes necessary for the total population to make extensive 
migrations for its food requirements. 


One may well wonder how many generations of Evening Grosbeaks flew 
east and west in search of food until some feathered genius or late migrants 
decided to remain somewhere in the eastern zone and eliminate the long 
journey into the “northwest.” During the past ten years a number of records 
have come out of Ontario and Quebec which indicate that the Evening Gros- 
beak has been seen occasionally during the summer and young birds have 
been observed in Algonquin Park in Ontario. More and more summer appear- 
ances have been coming to light until it seems that there is probably a rather 
widespread and numerous population breeding in the remote forested areas 
of southeastern Canada and the northeastern part of the United States. One 
of the most important of these areas, because of its accessibility and southern 
situation, is the one around Saranac Lake, New York, where young birds are 
known to have been reared every summer since 1947. Each year the number 
of breeding birds there appears to be increasing, the largest summer popu- 
lation being in 1952. 


The increased banding activity during the past five winters, during which 
time a very large number of Evening Grosbeaks have been banded, has failed 
to reveal anything more than a casual or erratic movement of a relatively 
small number of birds traveling in an east-west direction outside of the eastern 
part of Canada and the United States. On the other hand, there have been 
numerous reports of banded birds captured or found dead in Quebec and 
Ontario during the summer which had been banded in New England. Scattered 
reports of summer birds from the southeastern part of Canada and the border- 
ing States indicate a growing population in these areas. 


Along with the changes occurring in areas used for nesting there has de- 
veloped a change in the migration pattern. The early weak, occasional east- 
west migration has now developed into a strong fall and winter migration 
southward and southwestward along the Appalachian Mountains, although 
the exact source of the migrating birds is unknown at present. (See compil- 
ation of pertinent data in Vol. II, Evening Grosbeak Survey News, 1951-52.) 
Much greater banding activity is needed for the summer residents and juve- 
nals in order to throw more light on this important phase of the Evening 


Grosbeak study. 


The extension of the nesting area into the eastern coniferous and decidu- 
ous forests has probably resulted in an increase in the population, which may 
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continually find it necessary to migrate even when the food supply is not sub- 
normal. An increased population could readily account for the more or less 
regular migration which has now developed into a strong fall and winter 
movement southward from Ontario, Quebec, and the northern part of the 
border States and southwestward from the Maritime Provinces and northern 
Maine into the southern part of the New England States and the Middle At- 
lantic States. When the migration pressure is sufficiently intense, as during 
the winter of 1951-52, the migration continues southwestward into the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee. 


The winter activities of the Evening Grosbeak are being recorded by many 
people, but the summer occurrences need greater amplification. Reports of 
authentic observations are desirable from within the more recent breeding 
areas during the past fifteen or twenty years in order to fill in as much of the 
record as possible. 


In this respect the writer is grateful to Mr. G. G. Ommanney, of “Wing- 
lands.” Hudson Heights, Quebec, for sending a copy of the letter, dated July 
22, 1950, from Mr. Paul Simard, Deputy Manager of the Laurentian Club of 
Quebec. Mr. Simard’s letter, addressed to the Biological Survey, Ottawa, 
Ontario, is as follows: “The 14th of July I was inspecting one of our clubs 
situated on the Steamboat Rock Lake, approximately 47°05’ N. by 73°12’ W. 
The door of one of our camps had been left open. Inside of the buliding some 
12 grosbeaks (Evening), Hesperiphona vespertina, both males and females 
lay dead. Even as we cleaned the camp more birds kept flying in and knocking 
themselves on the walls and window panes. It looked very much like a mass 
suicide. On one of the dead birds I found both legs banded, one leg with a 
blue band and the other with an aluminum band and bearing the following 
inscription, “Notify Biol. Surv. 40-232552.’ . . . The Evening Grosbeaks are 
comparatively new in our region. They seem to be very fond of salt.” 

The location of Steamboat Rock Lake is shown on the map accompanying 
the article on “Summer Observations of Evening Grosbeaks in Quebec,” by 
Greenleaf Chase, on page 338 of this Bulletin. 

At places where the adult birds have been seen continually during the 
latter part of May and through June, one can be reasonably certain that they 
are nesting in the vicinity and should be on the lookout for the young in early 
July. All observations of adults and young seen during the past summer can 
he sent to the writer, who will see that they are placed on record. 


*So Much for So Little” 


The Changing Seasons 


Summer and winter, blossomtime, seedtime, and harvest each brings 
its challenge to the Audubon year-round program. Maximum use is made 
of the warmer months for camp and field activities, with new and joyous 
experiences for boys and girls at our natural history camps and profitable, 
happy days for leaders at our summer workshop. But the colder months find 
us at peak production. Then with our network of conservation and natural 
science courses we penetrate every county in the State, our fall workshop 
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meets in day and evening sessions, at Audubon House our sales and service, 


membership, public relations, accounting, and editorial departments hum 


with business and holiday preparations, sanctuaries are geared for winter 
activities including research and extensive bird feeding, board and committee 


meetings are resumed to plan for coming events, staff lecturers move about 


the State spreading the gospel of conservation, and the executive director's 
calendar is bursting with appointments that take him to every part of Massa- 
chusetts and not infrequently beyond. And all this is with one great motivat- 
ing objective —— to serve the cause that binds Audubon members and staff 


into one strong, militant, and friendly organization. 


We welcome the following new members and gratefully acknowledge the 
5 5 : 5 
increased support being given by older members of the Society. 


Contributing Members 


Cranwell Preparatory School, Lenox 
**Wheatland, Mrs. Stephen, Brookline 


Supporting Members 
Bernat, Mrs. Eugene, Milton 
*Clapp, Miss Elizabeth W., 
Roxbury, Conn. 
Coley, Walter R., Wyncote, Pa. 
*Gates, Frank Ward R., 
W. Hartford, Conn. 
Nathanson, Neal, Cambridge 
Robinson, Mrs. Rowland, 
Wakefield, R. I. 
Smith, Mrs. Elsie B., Keene, N. H. 
*Smith, Miss Mary Byers, Boston 


*Vogel, Miss Judith, Newton Hlds. 


Active Members 
Adams, Mrs. Richard C., Belmont 
Allen, Miss Doris IL., Arlington 
Armstrong, Mrs. Robert W., Winchester 
Bailey, John E., Needham 
Balcombe, H. Wilfred, Calcutta, India 
Benjamin, Miss R. A., Cambridge 
Bonney, Dr. John H., Boston 
Bowen, Mrs.: Robert O., Concord 
Bragdon, Joseph Henry, Jr., Concord 
Butler, Mrs. E. Claire, Worcester 
Chace, Mrs. Wayland F., 
Marshfield Hills 
Childs, Miss Marion C., Gloucester 
Christmas, William A., Waban 
‘oleman, Mrs. Franklin W., Wayland 
‘ollatz, Miss Justine, Nantucket 
‘onstandy, Mrs. Stephen H., 
S. Hamilton 
‘ousins, I. R., Gloucester 
‘oyle, Miss Ellen, Hyannis Port 
Dodd, Fred W., Jr., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dodge, Mrs. Herbert, S. Lincoln 
Eddy, Roger W., Newington, Conn. 
Foley, Mrs. A. E., Plymouth 
Frost, Mrs. T. Robert, Weston 
Gardler, Murray, Wellesley 
*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 
Membership 


Hawkes, Benjamin W., Marblehead 
Holman, John, Fairfield, Conn. 
Hutchins, Mrs. Mabel, Dover, N. H. 
Keene, Arnold, Reading 
Kinney, Miss Esther B., 
Framingham Ctre. 
Kobayashi, Ugoro, 
Nilgate Presecture, Japan 
Lancaster, Miss Gertrude P., Boston 
Landin, Miss Gertrude, Salisbury 
Longe, Mrs. Nelson R., Springfield, Vt. 
MacDonald, Mrs. Alexander S., 
Winchester 
Malnati, Mrs. Helen F., Andover, N. H. 
McKee, Miss Mildred R., Harwich Port 
Nadean, Mrs. Dorothy, Brookline 
Nelson, Miss Carol, Nantucket 
Nichols, William S., Southampton 
Nickerson, Albert W., Rye, a 2. 
Novak, Frank, Fairfield, Conn. 
Oshins, Ned N., Bark River, Mich. 
Peck, Donald S., Allston 
Prouty, Mrs. Langdon, Littleton 
Raibourn, Mrs. Paul, Southport, Conn. 
Richardson, Mrs. Robert, Swampscott 
Roark, Miss Nancy C., Cambridge 
Rosenburg, Mrs. Gustave, 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y 
Russell, Ubert C.. D.M.D., Westminster 
Sands, Mrs. Donald D., Cambridge 
Sargent, Miss Laura D., Harwich Port 
Sargent, R. L., Needham 
Schaffner, William H., Dover 
Seamans, Mrs. R. W., Needham 
Shaw, Mrs. Harold E., Norwood 
Sheldon, Mrs. Ruth P., Rowley 
Short, C. W., E. Providence, R. I. 
Simmons, Mrs. Roberta, Hopedale 
Slichter, Miss Mary Lou, Cambridge 
Smith, Miss Mary R., Fairfield, Conn. 
Stalker, Miss Grace M., Holyoke 
Stevens, Miss Helen F., Boston 
Stewart, John W., Jamaica Plain 
Walton, Sidney, Boston 
Williamson, J. Reid, Fairfield, Conn. 
Wilson, Mrs. Lloyd, Wellesley 
Winslow, Mrs. Andrew N., Jr., Boston 
Young, J. W., Natick 
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Summer Observations of Evening 
Grosbeaks in Quebec 


By GREENLEAF CHASE 
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Several fishing trips in the Province of Quebec have proved to be excellent 
opportunities for observing Evening Grosbeak activity. The first of these 
observations was during the summer of 1947 while on a canoe trip through 
the Cabonga Reservoir region. This area for the most part lies within the 
Mont-Laurier fishing preserve in Pontiac County. While not mountainous, 
the country is of rolling terrain; its low hills are predominantly timbered 
with poplar, white birch, and some maple, with occasional nearly pure stands 
of red spruce and jack pine, and balsam swamps. 


On July 16, the first day of our ten-day trip, we saw a flock of twenty 
Evening Grosbeaks. This occurred at suppertime near camp on a small lake 
about twelve miles south of Lac Rapide, Cabonga Reservoir (see map, location 
A). Four or five of the birds alighted in a balsam near the lake shore, and 
after several minutes of call notes approximately twenty birds were gathered 
in near-by balsams. In something less than ten minutes the birds were on 
the wing, and although call notes were heard in the vicinity for several more 
minutes the birds were not seen again. This was the only large flock seen 
on the trip. 

On July 17 we had proceeded northerly on the Cabonga Reservoir. Dur- 
ing a lunch stop on one of the many wooded islands (see map, location B), 
some twenty miles northeast of the previous observation, an adult male ap- 
peared at the small camp clearing. He flew down to an old stump and was 
seen pecking among the rotted wood fragments. Almost immediately two im- 
mature Evening Grosbeaks joined him, uttering soft notes with much flutter- 
ing of wings as the adult male occasionally fed one of the youngsters. About 
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the open glade were several old rotted stumps, three or four of which were 
visited by the grosbeaks before they disappeared a few minutes later. Just 
what food was available could not be determined, although a guess presum- 
ably would be insect material. 

On July 20 a base camp was set up on Lac Bouchette (see map, location 
C) some 25 miles from the last observation. For the next six days while we 
were there, Evening Grosbeaks were daily visitors. Usually arriving between 
six and seven o'clock in the morning, two or three birds would land on the tent 
fly and jump around for a few moments. Occasionally a curious bird would 
hang upside down on the edge of the fly and peer in to give us a bit of good 
morning. 


The fireplace proved to be the chief interest of these early morning visitors 
as they pecked about in the ashes and the kitchen area in general. Very tame, 
these birds would remain each morning until a cook fire was started. No item 
of food consumed was identified in these camp visits, although a male was 
occasionally seen feeding an immature bird. Probably the birds seen were 
repeat visitors each morning and not more than three family groups were seen 
together, each consisting of a male and two or three immature birds. 

The next contacts with Evening Grosbeaks were made in Berthier County 
while on a bit of good week-end trout fishing. During mid-September of 
1949, near St. Damien (see map, location D), several small lakes a few miles 
apart were visited. Observations then consisted of small flocks, three to seven 
birds flying across the lakes. The local terrain was quite hilly and heavily 
timbered with mature red spruce and northern hardwoods. Evening Gros- 
beaks were frequently heard on the trails between lakes. 

In mid-June of 1950, again in the same territory, Evening Grosbeak call 
notes were the most frequently heard bird notes, although Purple Finches 
were a close second. However, only individual male grosbeaks were seen. 
Occasionally another bird could be heard while one was in sight, but no birds 
ever came into the camp clearing. Perhaps if more emphasis had been placed 
on birds and less on fishing some information on feeding habits in this prob- 
able breeding range could have been gained. But, alas, when trout were 
really “hitting” there seemed little deviation which could be nearly as com- 
pelling or fascinating. 


Norte: Of interest to the reader of the above article may be the article published in the 
Bulletin, December, 1950, “Our Summer’s Quest for Evening Grosbeaks,” by Davis 
H. Crompton and Robert L. Grayce, which is a report of a trip into Canada in 
the summer of 1950 to search for the summer habitats of the Eastern Evening 
Grosbeak. 





If 


(This verse was written in connection with a project completed in the 
Conservation Workshop at Cook’s Canyon, June, 1952) 
If you find a little bird who from his nest did fall, 
Just let him sit right where he is, don’t pick him up at all. 
If you see a pussy cat, help birdie if you can, 
His folks should come and feed him soon, 
But if they don’t, you can. 
Look out for him, watch him well, help him to survive. 
It’s grand to have the birds around and help them stay alive. 


ESTELLE JANE PAIGE 
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Nature’s Calendar - November 
By Ricuarp HEADSTROM 


We usually look upon November as bleak and cheerless, for traditionally 
it is a month of wailing winds and naked woods, when meadows are brown 
and leaden skies hold the promise of snow. But there are days when the sun 
shines brightly and the air is warm and soft like that of May, days on which 
we may see a dragonfly winging its way in the golden sunshine and hear a 
meadowlark singing in the distance. There are days on which we might find 
an evening primrose belatedly opening its blossoms in the hope that some 
still-active sphinx month might visit it, or when dandelions bloom along the 
roadside and clusters of wood asters decorate the woodland border. Such days 
lead us to wonder if the calendar has been turned back, and we ask with the 
poet, 

“Has time grown sleepy at his post 
And let the exiled summer back?” 

November has always seemed to me a capricious month, its moods chang- 
ing with the varying winds, a struggling mixture of summer and winter, for 
though today may be almost summerlike, yet on the morrow legions of cold 
may sweep in from Canada and sprinkle the landscape with snowflakes. From 
one day to another we never know what to expect from the weather, except 
perhaps that it will turn for the worse. Knowing this, we should not expect 
to find moths or butterflies abroad at this time of the year, yet go out into 
the woods and you are likely to find numerous small grayish moths flying 
about like so many tiny ghosts. Why these cankerworm moths should choose 
November to emerge from their cocoons to mate and lay eggs is something 
of a mystery, for November is no time for insects. And yet insects are not 
entirely absent: houseflies still linger outdoors before seeking their winter 
quarters; a few honeybees continue to search out the last of the wildflowers: 
and occasionally a cricket will scrape its fiddle. A few other insects are also 
active, but the great majority have retired to a snug retreat in which to 
pass the winter. Those that spent the summer on trees and shrubs have 
crawled beneath the bark, or have made their way into the stems and buds, 
or have descended into the ground cover of leaves and grass; wasps have 
sought the refuge of secluded roof corners; and the ground-dwelling species, 
as wireworms, the larvae of May beetles, and mound-building ants, have 
burrowed below the frost line or have retreated to the lower parts of their 
nests. 


Other animals, too, sensing the decline of the year and the approach of 
the cold season, have taken to their winter quarters. Except for such species 
as the water forms, which may be seen on bridges, spiders have largely dis- 
appeared: snails, slugs, and myriapods are now snuggled safely beneath the 
leaf mold; and earthworms are huddled together in rounded chambers deep 
in the ground. The snakes have slipped into deep cracks and crevices of piled- 
up rocks and ledges and have knotted themselves into torpid tangles; the 
toads, frogs, and turtles have gone to sleep in the soil or the mud of ponds 
and streams: the woodchucks and chipmunks have sought the seclusion of 
their underground burrows; and the bats have migrated to their caves. 


Meanwhile such animals that do not go into hibernation are preparing 
for the winter in various ways. The deer are getting fat on the food to be 
, ia 5 
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found in the woods; the squirrels are busy completing their winter stores: 
the muskrats are putting the finishing touches to their homes; the fur bearers 
are putting on their overcoats; and the weasel and varying hare are changing 
to winter colors. And though many of our summer birds are still with us, 
they, too, are preparing to leave. In the marshes that border the river the Red- 
wings are gathering in large flocks and Cedar Waxwings are gorging them- 
selves on the scarlet berries of the mountain ash. Despite the lateness of the 
year a Hermit Thrush may be seen in a wayside thicket feeding on the berries 
of the Virginia creeper, and occasionally Pipits may be found in a marsh or 
pasture, but the frosty nights soon send them on their way. Myrtle Warblers 
are more frequently to be observed feeding on bayberries, but before long 
these birds will have left for the South or our seacoast, where they will spend 
the winter. 


Even in bleak November the seacoast is not entirely desolate and melan- 
choly, for along the marshes and tidal rivers the white silky cockades of the 
groundsel bush relieve the drab monotony of withered grasses and the un- 
attractive prospect of exposed mud flats. And where the waves wash the shore. 
chasing Sanderlings and Red-backed Sandpipers over the sand, the seaside 
goldenrod adds its colorful touch to the barren shore line. 





Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
NOVEMBER 
November 1-30. Prints from the collection of Abraham Kamberg of Springfield, Mass. 
November 1-30. Exhibition of Recent Oils by Marian Parsons. 
November 1-30. Exhibition of Paintings by Rachael Thayer Wyse. 
November 1-30. Photographs by Photographic Society of America. 
November 16-23. Exhibition, Berkshire Hills Arts and Crafts Society. 
November 1, 3-5 p. m. Opening tea, Rachael Thayer Wyse. 
November 1, 8 p. m. Rally, League of Women Voters. 
November 4, 3-4:30 p. m. Public tea, Berkshire Museum Auxiliary. 


November 7. Public Lecture, “Art Education in Public Schools,” Edith L. Mitchell, 
State Director Art Education, Delaware. 


November 8, 3-5 p. m. Opening tea. Marian Parsons exhibition. 
November 13, 15, 8:15 p. m. Town Players, “The Heiress.” 
November 14. Camera Club. Public Meeting. Speaker from “Life” Magazine. 


November 16, 2-5 p. m. Opening. Public Craft Demonstration by members of Berkshire 
Hills Arts and Crafts Society. 


November 19, 2 p. m. Meeting. Berkshire Museum Auxiliary. 
November 20, 8 p. m. Public talk. “The Berkshires in Color,” by Bartlett Hendricks. 
November 21, 8 p. m. Meeting, Camera Club Color Group. 


November 25, 8 p. m. “The Enjoyment of Modern Art,” illustrated talk by Stuart Henry, 
Open to the Public. 





News of Bird Clubs 


Autumn field trips scheduled by the SourH SHore Birp Cius include a trip to Lake- 
ville on Sunday, November 9, leader George Wilson; Sunday, November 23, to Hull and 
Scituate, leader Sibley Higginbotham; and Saturday, December 7, to Plymouth and 
Manomet, leader Adrian Whiting. Trips leave at 8:00 A.M. from the parking space 
behind the Adams Academy, Quincy, and are for all day. Bring lunch, and notify 
recorder, Sibley Higginbotham, 17 Winthrop Ave., Wollaston (GRanite 2-8578) if trans- 
portation is needed or if you have room in your car for extra passengers. 
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The Hoarder 
By Harry W. Poor 


Photograph by the Author 


Jim Chipmunk, I’ve been watching you, Your seeming careless hoards may well, 
All the livelong season through. I learn, be found by sense of smell. 


When the year begins to pall, And though while winter snows are deep. 
» You're most active on the wall. You may be out, or lie asleep, 
+ A beechnut here, a berry there, This storing urge, at instinct’s call, 

Hid by a stone, or anywhere. Should point a moral for us all. 


The Pheasant Nest 
By Rosert T. PAINE 


Walking in the woods the middle of May I saw before me, lying on her 
nest, a pheasant hen. I stopped at once, with one foot in the air like a hunting 
dog pointing at a game bird. There she lay about two steps and a half before 
me. | watched her without moving. She made no motion, but after a while 
| saw her wink. I drew back very slowly. In the next ten days I visited her 
once or twice and took members of the family to see her, taking care never 
to disturb her and seeing from how far off they could find her. Some found 
it dificult to see her even after I had pointed directly at her. Her brownish 
and grayish barring on back and wings blended with the dry, dead leaves 
and shadows. Just beyond her was a tuft of grass growing tall, and scattered 
around near by were three young clusters of oaks and birches. She lay in an 
opening twenty to twenty-five feet in diameter between six or seven hemlocks 
twenty-five feet tall and twenty-two feet away from a cart path. 

On Tuesday, May 25, at 8:15 A.M., she was still there. Cracked corn, ete. 
which | had placed near by was eaten up. At 11:30 1 returned to put down 
more food. She had gone, but the nest was filled with eggshells, thirteen in 
number, most of them with their caps tucked within the bigger halves. Three 
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Clay-colored Sparrow at Its Nest 


The Clay-Colored Sparrow in Massachusetts 
By Oscar M. Roor 


The Clay-colored Sparrow, Spizella pallida, breeds in Canada from 
Ontario to southern Mackenzie (Great Slave Lake) and the Rockies and 
south along the mountains and Great Plains to Colorado and Nebraska; also 
in Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota. In the western part of this range 
Brewer's Sparrow, Spizella breweri, is also present. The Chipping Sparrow, 
Spizella passerina, breeds throughout the entire range of the Clay-colored 
Sparrow. The latter winters chiefly in New Mexico and Texas, southward 
into Mexico. 

There are four known specimens of the Clay-color taken in Massachusetts. 
The first two. both adult male birds, were trapped on September 20, 1930, 
by Dr. Oliver L. Austin, Jr.. (The Auk, Vol. 48, 1931, pp. 126-127) at North 
Eastham on Cape Cod. The two skins are now Nos. 17837 and 17838 in the 
collection of the Museum of Science, Boston. The specimens were re-examined 
hy the late James L. Peters in 1951, and by Ludlow Griscom in 1952. 

Twenty years later Robert Smart took the third specimen, in first winter 
plumage, in a feeder trap at Amherst on March 24, 1950. The bird had been 
present at the feeder since January 17. The identification, made by C. Russell 
Mason, was later confirmed by James L. Peters. The specimen is now a mu- 
seum skin, No. 231 in the collection of the University of Massachusetts. 

I trapped the fourth specimen, an immature male, at Brooks School. North 
Andover, on September 20, 1950 (Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 64, 1952, pp. 110- 
111), in a six-cell water trap simultaneously with three Chipping Sparrows. 
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Miss Dorothy E. Snyder took the bird to James L. Peters, who confirmed the 
identification. The mounted bird is now on exhibition at the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Salem, the first specimen record for Essex County. 

Eleven Clay-colored Sparrows have been banded at the Austin Ornitho- 
logical Research Station on Cape Cod; 2 in 1930, 4 in 1934, 2 in 1936, 1 in 
1940), and 2 in 1941. On November 22, 1940, Dr. George J. Wallace banded 
an immature Clay-color at Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in Lenox, the first 
record for western Massachusetts. Bartlett Hendricks and S. Waldo Bailey 
examined the bird before its release and corroborated the identification. 

I have listed above records as follows: Birds collected, 4: banded 12: 
total 16. I have not included eleven sight records in Massachusetts. from 
1940 to 1951, because of the lack of age determination of these birds and also 
because of the difficulty of distinguishing immature Chipping Sparrows and 
also Brewer's Sparrows. These sight records were published in Records of 
Vew England Birds. 

Josselyn Van Tyne gives some interesting information about Clay-colored 
Sparrows in Michigan (The Auk, Vol. 58, 1941, pp. 413-414). Records 
follow: “First Michigan record, May 2, 1901, male shot by P. A. Taverner. 
at Port Huron. Second record, three years later, August 25, 1904, male 
collected by W. A. MacLean on Isle Royale. Third Michigan specimen, 10 
years later, a male collected by W. A. Wood at Whitefish Point, Chippewa 
County, on May 22, 1914. 

“There seem to be no other records until another ten years has elapsed 
when Joseph Kittredge, Jr., in 1924 made the interesting discovery that the 
Clay-colored Sparrow was apparently breeding at a number of points in both 
Lower and Upper Peninsulas. Following this lead, others began to find the 
species at many localities, and we now have records (1941) for at least six- 
teen counties in the Lower and in the Upper Peninsula. In many of these 
places the Clay-colored is fairly common. Since the habitat in which the 
species is usually found in Michigan represents only one stage in the eco- 
logical succession which follows lumbering and burning of those regions. it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the Clay-colored Sparrow was not merely 
overlooked but was at least rare and has now actually become much more 
common and widespread in Michigan than it was formerly or probably will 
he after a few more years have passed.” 

Hoyes Lloyd, (Canadian Field-Naturalist, Vol. 47, 1933. page 36) writes 
of collecting a Clay-colored Sparrow on July 11, 1930, five miles southeast of 
Golden Lake Station, Renfrew County, southern Ontario, in a hilly, partly 
wooded pasture bordered by thickets. Golden Lake, some 160 miles north of 
Rochester, N. Y., is only about 350 to 400 miles west of Boston. This is the 
most easterly summering station known for the Clay-color. 

In James L. Baillie’s report on the 1950 nesting season in the Ontario- 
western New York region (Audubon Field Notes, Vol. 4, 1950, pp. 272-274) 
he says in part: “The Clay-colored Sparrow has occurred since 1924 in 
summer in nine southerly counties (Middlesex, Renfrew. Huron, Simcoe, 
Manitoulin, Victoria, York. Muskoka, and Halton). This year [1950] defi- 
nite evidence of breeding in the more southerly parts of Ontario came from 
T. Swift, D. Scovell, and D. West (young birds with parent. June 25, at 
Trafalgar, in the Toronto region).” Trafalgar is about 55 miles northwest 
of Buffalo. It is interesting to note that the year 1924. when the Clay-colored 
was first discovered summering in southern Ontario, was the same year in 
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and subsequently collected have proved on occasions to be that species. On 
the other hand, however, such collected birds have sometimes proved not to 
be that species. 


With few exceptions we birders in New England lack the familiarity with 
Clay-colors in the field which many westerners enjoy. Also, as a rule, we do 
not equip ourselves for correct field identification of difficult or unfamiliar 
species by a thorough preliminary study of skins. I therefore feel that a safe 
rule for us in New England is: Immature Clay-colored Sparrows cannot be 
differentiated safely from immature Chipping Sparrows in the field. 


In a letter dated January 3, 1951, Robert Smart wrote: “I can add no in- 
formation other than to stress the impossibility of complete identification of 
an immature Clay-color in the field even under nearly ideal circumstances. 
\t no time as the bird fed in the yard directly beneath my window could | 
satisfy myself of the color of the rump. Professor Samuel Eliot, Jr., first sus- 
pected that the bird was not a Chipping Sparrow because of the lighter color- 
ation and the longer tail. I then looked at specimens of Chipping, Clay- 
colored, and Brewer’s and felt sure that it was one of the last two but could 
find no way of determining which one. Even in the hand I could not tell if it 
were Clay-colored or Brewer’s, as my bird had fine streaks in the crown as 
well as an indistinct center line.” 


(nother difficulty is the Clay-colored immature versus Brewer’s Sparrow 
in any plumage. The two plumages are so much alike that close and critical 
comparison is required to separate the two species even in the hand. The best 
character is the gray nuchal collar of the Clay-color, absent in Brewer’s and 
sometimes barely visible in the Clay-colored Sparrow. We should not, | 
believe, attempt separation of these two species in the field in New England. 
The fact that there is only one Massachusetts record for breweri does not 
preclude the possibility of other occurrences. 


The lone Massachusetts record of Brewer’s Sparrow is that of a young 
male taken by William Stone on December 15, 1873. The story, as told to me 
by James L. Peters, is that Stone called on William Brewster one day to dis- 
cuss birds. The latter was busy, so he gave his friend a shotgun and some 
shells with the suggestion that he collect some birds. Stone then went to 
Mount Auburn where he shot a Brewer’s Sparrow in an apple tree near a little 
pond. The skin became a part of William Brewster’s collection and is now 
in the Museum of Science, Boston. Mr. Peters, at my request, verified the 
identification in June, 1951. 


We are living in an ornithological period when there is a visible tendency 
on the part of people toward seeking eagerly credit for having seen a rare 
bird somewhere. Frequently birders are improperly prepared to make such 
identifications. Under these circumstances I think the best thing for us to do 
in New England is to forget that we think we saw a Clay-colored Sparrow. 
Proof of such a record should be limited to the bird in the hand. 


News of the Bird Clubs 


At the November 18 meeting of THe Watersury (Conn.) Naturacist Crus, Rev. 
Joseph Swain, of Middletown, Conn., will present an illustrated talk, “The Homes and 
Music of New England Birds.” At the December 2 meeting, Walter P. Green, a club 
member, will show kodachromes and discuss “Some of our Wild Flowers.” Two Saturday 
field trips are plannned for the month of November. 
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Ornithologists Alive! 
XI John H. Storer 


It has been my happy experience 
for more than fifteen years to be 
companion and fellow photographer 
on many trips into the wilds with 
John H. Storer. Brought together 
by Edward Davis while on a bird- 
ing expedition to Merritt Island, 
Florida, we soon thereafter made our 
first trip afield together, which was 
an overnight jaunt to Kissimmee 
Prairie, where John was introduced 
to the Florida Crane, Florida Burrow- 
ing Owl, Audubon’s Caracara, and 
other prairie bird life. His first 
movie camera, purchased in Arizona. 
was used on this trip. The following 
winter John was back in Florida for 
a little longer stay, bringing with him 
a new Filmo camera. Again the next 

winter more time was spent in Florida, and another Bell & Howell Filmo for 
taking slow-motion movies had been added, the camera which was to produce 
many of the fine flight pictures which have delighted so many audiences. 

In the years that followed we roamed the Florida wilds in company, often 
remaining out for days at a time. During these trips many of the movies were 
made for which John Storer is now so well known, including American and 
Snowy Egrets, Caracaras, Everglade Kites, Swallow-tailed Kites, and other 
Florida birds, particularly in flight. 

In 1941 we covered thousands of miles on photographic expeditions after 
birds and other wildlife, spending about three months in Florida, then on to 
the Pacific northwest by way of Texas, Arizona, and Utah. We visited wild- 
life refuges and national parks in various States. Whooping Cranes at the 
Aransas Wildlife Refuge in Texas and Trumpeter Swans in Yellowstone 
National Park were the highlights of this trip. Many new birds were added 
to our lists, and numbers of them were filmed. White Pelicans, Avocets, and 
Spoonbills were just a few of the many birds photographed. White Pelicans 
were nesting on Molly Island in Yellowstone Lake, along with a variety of 
other birds. Cutthroat trout, antelopes, bears, and other wildlife were filmed 
there, and much of the scenic beauty of the West was included in the filming. 

For a number of years John Storer lectured and showed his remarkable 
slow-motion movies featuring bird flight (which, in my opinion, are the finest 
made by anyone), animals and fish in action, and the beauty of flowers open- 
ing from bud to blossom in a matter of seconds. He was featured on the 
Audubon Screen Tours for several years. More recently he has made a series 
of conservation films in the United States and Canada for the Conservation 
Foundation, released by Encyclopedia Brittanica Films. He is the author of 
The Flight of Birds (Bull. No. 28, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich., 1948) and of various articles on bird flight. 
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Our photographing expeditions have carried us through twenty-eight 
States and two Canadian provinces. We have waded through Florida marshes 
infested with cottonmouth moccasins, roamed the Texas wilds to the Rio 
Grande, followed antelopes over Oregon mountains, filmed steelhead trout in 
Washington and salmon in Nova Scotia. Everywhere John Storer has been 
the ideal companion, always eager to explore new fields for the possibility 
of adding new subjects to the thousands of feet of movies of our wildlife 
resources which he has made for the enjoyment of audiences everywhere, 
and all of which he has enjoyed making, no matter what hardships had to be 
endured in order to film them. 

John H. Storer has been the president of the Florida Audubon Soctety 
for several years. Under his leadership this organization has made real 
progress in bringing conservation to the fore in that State. Several men are 
now employed by the Society to bring wildlife and conservation instruction 
into the schools of Florida. For many years he has been an Honorary Vice- 
President of the Massachusetts Audubon Society and has presented programs 
at several annual meetings and appeared in the annual lecture series of the 
Society. 

Mrs. Storer shares her husband’s enthusiasm for exploring and for stimu- 
lating the activities of the Florida and the Massachusetts Audubon Societies, 
whose conservation education programs they both endorse and _ liberally 
support. 

The Storers maintain a home in Winter Park, Florida, where John 
spends some of the winter months, when he is not in the field adding to his 
large stock of movie film of wildlife subjects in the United States, Canada, 
or Alaska. Huco H. ScHRODER 


Thumbnail Sketches of Our Directors 


Rosario Mazzeo. Rosario Maz- 
zeo was elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Society in 
1946. A musician by profession, his 
interest in music has been lifelong 
and his education has been concen- 
trated on music. He has studied ex- 
tensively with private teachers, in- 
cluding clarinet under Gaston Hame- 
lin. His intense interest in chamber 
music in the early 1930’s led him 
to found and direct the Boston Cham- 
ber Music Society. He organized 
many informal evenings of chamber 
music, one year playing over one- 
thousand full length works. He is 
the author of A Brief Survey of 
Chamber Music, published by Cundy 
Bettoney Company, and has edited 
various solo pieces for the clarinet. 

Mr. Mazzeo was clarinettist of 
the Pro Arte Woodwind Ensemble in 
the 1930’s and was also staff clari- 
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nettist of Radio Station WBZ during the same period. 
ager of the orchestra and band department of Oliver D 
he was invited by Dr. Serge Koussevitsky to join th 
chestra as the E-Flat clarinettist. He has been t 
Orchestra since 1939, and shortly after that date be 
of the Orchestra. He is also director and assistant tr 
Symphony Orchestra Pension Institution, a membe 
Berkshire Music Center, and head of the Clarinet 
England Conservatory of Music. 


Mr. Mazzeo’s interest in nature dates back to his 
received considerable stimulus through his experiences 
interest in ornithology has resulted not only in his becomi 
Massachusetts Audubon Society but in membership in 
ologists’ Union, Nuttall Ornithological Club, Cooper Ornit! 
British Ornithologists’ Union, New England Bird Bandin 
the Wilson Ornithological Club. He is also a Fellow of Th 
Society. 


Mr. Mazzeo has arranged several fine exhibitions of 
at Symphony Hall, including kodachromes by Eliot Port 
exhibits of paintings by Roger Tory Peterson, Allan Bi: 
Fuertes. During the Audubon Centennial he arranged 
bon’s paintings. 


Mr. Mazzeo has accumulated an extensive ornith« 
travels have taken him to the New Mexico-Colorado 1 
at an altitude of 13.000 feet for one month) and to nort! 
and many parts of Canada, including Labrador and N 
his trip to Europe last summer, he had an opportunity t 
tion in Spain and also brought back to the United States 
Shearwater, which was released at Logan Airport and 
found back in its home burrow, a remarkable record t! 
favorable publicity for ornithology in both the British 
Readers of the Bulletin will remember Mr. Mazzeo’s s! 
observed from a fishing trawler five hundred miles 
setts (Bulletin, Feb., 1948), and will appreciate the 
he has made to the work of the Society through his servi 
committees, including Public Relations, of which he i 
Cc ition. which has carried on such fine work in the M iss 
Annual Meeting, House, and Lecture Committees. Mr. 
as a trustee of the Pleasant Valley Sanctuary in Lenox 
in having this property transferred to the Audubon Soci 

In 1935 Mr. Mazzeo was married to Mildred Spauldi 
has accompanied him on many of his excursions and sh 
One of Mrs. Mazzeo’s hobbies is the collecting of cook 


Mazzeo, as a gourmet, appreciates, although it renders di 


of a waistline consistent with his activities in mountain « 
photography. 

The Mazzeos divide their time largely between their perma: 
in Cambridge and the Berkshires, where Mr. Mazzeo i pi 
Berkshire Music Center, with some bird-watching on the side 
summer months. 
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One November Afternoon 
By WesLey T. PERKINS 


The onward march of time and a drop of forty degrees in temperature 
ought a profound change. The thousands of sun worshipers, who three 
earlier had thronged the beach and spilled over into the adjacent 
d departed, and, of all man’s handiwork, only Ipswich Light re- 
le over the vast expanse of dunes and beach and sea. On the 
ice of the deserted parking space twinkled the tiny feet of 
Gulls mewed overhead. The peaks and ridges of the sandhills, 
lent in the slanting fall sunlight, held no suggestion of \ugust’s 
The seasons had turned full cycle and once again Nature had 
domain. 
re a ridge-shaped dune flanks the sea, a newly arrived visitor had 
ed winter residence. He came from Sable Island, winging across 
miles of blue water to reach the Ipswich shore, an appropriate choice, 
» newcomer was an Ipswich Sparrow. Now he ran in and out of the 
hes of yellow beach grass, content to have found winter quarters so like 
ound summer home. He was a silent little creature, not at all like 
old-squaws just offshore, who animated conversation sounded 
» world like the babble of feminine voices at an afternoon tea. For 
row is something of a recluse and asks no favors save one - 
- the pound of the surf when the east wind blows. 
ng the dunes, where bushes and stunted trees fight a seesaw 
he sand, another winter visitor perched on the topmost twig of a 
He was about the size of a Robin, but he had none of that gentle 


osition. To the general impression of harmless gray and dingy 

dded a sinister feature, a bandit’s black mask. It covered the 
rt of his face, extending to the base of his hawklike bill. Having 
leted the last lap of his migration journey from Canada, the North- 


was hungry, and he peered eagerly about with black, expression- 


ise thicket near the stunted maple some Myrtle Warblers had been 

rtant conference. Bayberries were found to be abundant, and 

heck-check the hardy birds had voted to spend the winter in the 

he decision having been reached, they darted about in happy 

ike carefree children just out of school. 

the masked bandit was among them. Singling out one of their 

e shrike gave chase. It was too late to reach the thicket, and the 

shot straight upward with the gray terror a yard or two behind, 

Then the shrike closed. It seemed as if all was over, but at the 

moment the warbler dodged sideways and gained a few feet. 

shrike closed again, and again that life-saving dodge cheated death by 

inches. By accident or design, the warbler was now just above the thicket, 
and he dropped like a plummet into its friendly embrace. 

Occupying extended depressions in the dunes area are two pitch pine 
forests. The trees are veterans of many a northeaster, and their gnarled 
shapes sway and groan when the full fury of wind and sand is hurled against 
them. But on this particular afternoon the forests were quiet seas of green, 
cradled among the sand hills. 
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In the larger, or southeasterly, of the two forests an odd thing was happen- 
ing. From one of the trees came a steady rain of pine cone scales. The brittle 
disks clicked their way down through the lower branches to settle with a soft 
whisper on the carpet of brown needles. Overhead was the sound of much 
activity as a dozen or more sparrow-sized birds ripped away the scales with 
their curiously crossed bills and with flexible tongues extracted the seeds from 
the decimated cones. Some of the diners sported brick-red uniforms, trimmed 
with dark wings and tail. Others were dressed in grayish olive, with a touch 
of yellow on rump and breast. One of them, not quite satisfied with the more 
resplendent red of his attire, had painted on each wing two white epaulets. 
But in spite of the variety in their dress, they were a harmonious group and 
worked with singleness of purpose until the last seed in that particular tree 
was gone. Then they were off. Crossbills have gypsy blood in their veins, and 
for them, as is the case with many humans, the “grass is always greener” 
somewhere else. 

\s the chickadees and kinglets, who had been drifting in a companionable 
flock through the woods, put themselves to bed in a thick cluster of pines. a 
small gray rabbit appeared at the edge of a birch thicket. In the gathering 
twilight he seemed only a. shadow, except for his white powder puff of a tail. 
Cottontail moved cautiously at first, for he had many enemies and only two 
methods of escape, immobility and speed. He wrinkled an inquiring nose, 
sought for unfriendly sounds with long, sensitive ears, and looked carefully 
about in all directions. Then he hopped out into the open. 

Deep in the heart of the forest a Great Horned Owl opened his round 
vellow eyes. All day he had been perched on a thick limb close to the trunk 
of a pitch pine, but with the coming of evening his stomach told him that he 
was hungry. He pitched forward into the air and on broad wings as silent 
as November moonlight started out on the evening’s hunting. The owl’s 
progress was by easy stages, a short flight below the spread of the smaller 
upper branches, a pause on some substantial lower limb, then another dip 
through the pine boles to another perch. Presently he reached the edge of 
the forest, where the pines merged with the scrub hardwoods and the birch 
thicket. 

Had the rabbit sensed the danger a little earlier he would have “frozen” 
and perhaps have escaped detection. Now only flight remained, and the owl 
was almost upon him. Four bounds away — four desperately long bounds 
was the thicket. But the rabbit was young and vigorous and the pistonlike 
thrusts of his powerful hind legs brought him to safety just in time. The 
hungry owl backed rapidly with his wings lest he crash into the thicket. Then, 
mounting above the crests of the dunes, he sailed out over the salt marsh. 
where fate, in the guise of his relentless talons, descended on an unfortunate 


Black Duck. 


The little rabbit left the thicket again and hopped happily along. white 
tail bobbing. His encounter with the owl was already forgotten. It was only 
one of the countless incidents that make up life and death in Nature’s balanced 
rhythm. For nature reigns supreme when the summer throngs depart and 
November comes. 


Are all your friends members of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society? Why not ask them to join now? 
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Notes from Our Sanctuaries 


COOK’S CANYON. Somewhere in an old deserted apple orchard which 
adjoins the Sanctuary on the southwest there is probably the tiny nest of 
a Ruby-throated Hummingbird, for careful observation in the past has seemed 
to indicate that their activity centered in this area. Perhaps their scarcity 
about Headquarters is owing to the lack of attractive sources of nectar: hence 
next spring it is planned to add trumpet vine and other colorful blooms in an 
attempt to induce them to frequent the area. Nevertheless there is one time 
of year when hummingbirds are almost certain to be seen near the house 
when the jewelweed bursts into bloom along the brook. It was a coincidence 
that our day campers chanced to build a rustic bridge across the stream just 
when the jewelweed was at its height and thus were afforded an excellent 
opportunity to observe the hummers in action. 


The bridge forms a link in a new trail which will wend through the small 
meadowland to the south of the entrance road, through clearings and pine 
plantation to connect with the main trail below Goosefeather Lodge. Eventu- 
ally such a trail will form an alternate route all the way to the ravine. It 
will pass through a more varied sequence of habitats than the present road 
provides. Thus increasing the number of species that may be readily observed. 
It will also provide a better opportunity to view the Wood Ducks along the 
brook and perhaps to see the Ruffed Grouse beneath the spruces. This fall 
both have been seen in larger numbers than in previous years. Woodies were 
seen for the first time in two years on September 26, when four were reported. 
The next day an early morning bird walk held in connection with the Work- 
shop reunion and led by C. Russell Mason flushed three Woodies from the 
pond and five Grouse from the woods near by. 


Some of the interesting birds of September included a Palm Warbler in 
the pear tree and a Lincoln’s Sparrow near the entrance. Myrtle Warblers 
were seen commonly about the Headquarters for the first time. At the time 
of their appearance a species of caterpillar was abundant in the silky cornel, 
and although these birds were never actually observed devouring them, the 
number of caterpillars appeared to decrease. 

As September drew to a close Miss Frances Gillotti and Mrs. Jacqueline 
Banyan Smith prepared to resume their classes in the Worcester public 
schools. During the summer “Jackie” was married to Gordon Smith, of the 
Forbush Bird Club, who purchased a house in Princeton, and thus they 
became, we hope, a permanent addition to the Society in Worcester County. 
Classes will again be taught in Athol, Barre. the Brookflelds. Leominster, New 
Braintree, Princeton, Sterling, Palmer, Ware, the Warrens, and Hardwick 
Center. Additional classes will be taught in Hardwick in the villages of 
Gilbertville and Wheelwright on the usual biweekly schedule. The Bancroft 
School in Worcester will be included for the first time this year and has the 
distinction of being the first school in central Massachusetts to request the 
Audubon classes on a weekly basis. 

Leon A. P. Macee 


ARCADIA. A couple of golden autumn days at the end of the month 
days when birds flitted all about Arcadia Headquarters in numbers — com- 
pensated for the many dull, quiet September days when the bird life seemed 
to be marking time. The Chippies and Myrtles were in force. and the lisping 
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notes of Bluebirds floated over the scene as they moved back and forth from 
treetop to treetop. Robins swarmed in toward the end of the month, feed- 
ing mainly on elderberry, mountain ash, silky cornel, and on the black fruits 
of the buckthorns. The banding cages picked up lingering Purple Finches 
and on the 27th showed that northern birds were drifting southward when a 
male Red-breasted Nuthatch visited one for a drink of water. 


Davis Crompton’s monthly roundup of our bird life showed that the 
waterfowl had increased slightly in numbers by the 22nd of the month. 
Mallards, Blacks, Blue-winged Teal, and Wood Ducks were present. Two 
Red-shoulders, a Marsh Hawk and three Sparrow Hawks were located during 
his visit. Two not-so-common birds were a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker and a 
Wood Pewee. He also found one Red-eyed Vireo and a Nashville, Magnolia. 
three Myrtles, and three Black-throated Green Warblers. There were also 
three Blackpolls, four Western Palms, two Northern Yellow-throats, and on 
Redstart. Davis's estimate, on the 22nd, 6f the evening flight of Grackles 
coincided exactly, at four hundred, with one made on the 10th of the month 
He also found one Indigo Bunting among the expected members of the 
sparrow tribe but he missed the Rose-breasted Grosbeak on the 22nd. This 
bird made a particularly lovely picture as it ‘perched in the late afternoon sur 
among the orange fruits at the top of a mountain ash in the Katharine Woods 


Memorial. 


Blooming magnificently during the month, our Buddleia was resp 
for our last recorded Hummingbird on September 17. During th 
of the month especially, this shrub was constantly visited by presuma 


grating monarch butterflies, and less so by several other species. 
Franklinia, which was only planted last spring, surprised everybody 
ing several blooms during the month. These two plants stretch the bloo: 
period of the collection of shrubs and trees at Arcadia from the late Mar 
or early April blooming of the February Daphne to the first killi 
The Wood Duck emblem of Arcadia is to be the motif of a beautifully 
designed weather vane. This is another gift from Theodore Boulais, of South 
Hadley, and, like the Wood Duck on top of the new entrance sign, is wrought 
in brass. Perched atop one of the barns, it will help our visitors to tie thei 
nature observations with weather conditions. No more will wet fingers need 
to be held aloft to gauge the wind direction. 


t 


. } 
ng irost. 


An anonymous Friend of Arcadia sent along a check for fifty dollars for 
a yet undetermined project. There is no dearth of projects, so the money will 
not lie idle long. Also during September the Sanctuary received from Earle 
H. Thomas, of Holyoke, ten seedling white firs. These will be grown along 
in the nursery before finding their way into the permanent plantings. 

It was grand to see the visiting members of the Golden Age Club of North- 
ampton enjoying the birds and surroundings of Arcadia when they paid ; 
visit in late September. Most of the members were able to walk slowly as far 
as Arcadia Marsh, where a few ducks flew over to cast wing shadows on the 
water. The group was most enthusiastic, one lady returning the very next day 
with a friend to share with her the sights and scenes of Arcadia. The Golden 
Age Club was introduced to the Sanctuary by Mrs. Philip Fox 
Robert Edwards, both members of the Society. 

Epwin A. Mason 
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IPSWICH RIVER. The continued dry weather of September will affect 
the waterfowl migration here. The marshes are very dry and the river low in 
contrast to this season last year. However, during the period of September 
13 through the 20th there was a great increase in our Wood Duck numbers. 
\t dusk, small flocks of from seven to thirty dropped into the river. This was 
a welcome sight because they have been noticeably down in numbers. 

Each month in preparing these “Notes” the sanctuary director reviews 
the previous month, includes what he can of the present month’s activities, 
and tries to forecast the interesting possibilities of the coming month, which 
is when the notes are published. 

The warbler migration was uneventful except for the hordes of Myrtle 
Warblers. A Connecticut Warbler was seen on the 21st. For a period of three 
days in late September a Sapsucker worked on the same old pear tree. 

Singing every morning in front of the Sanctuary residence is a good flock 
of White-throated Sparrows. The Arboretum is now a blaze of color. How 

wish everyone could see the west side of the Hill, with its planting of 
se maples, winged-bark euonymus, aromatic sumach, American smoke- 
rway ple, and Amur cork trees. 

as been cut out so one can walk under and enjoy the witch 
hazels that are now in flower, and along the same trail the autumnal crocuses 
bloom through the fallen leaves. A recent trail working party cleared out 
through the pine and hemlock grove a trail along the edge of which many 
species of magnolias grow. Their interesting scarlet and coral-colored fruit 

seeds amaze our visitors. 

\ new register desk has been made and presented to the Sanctuary by 
Parker C. Reed, of Lexington. 

November is always a fine month to walk the trails here. Averill’s Island 
and th paths along the river welcome you. 

ELMER Foye 


MOOSE HILL. The September bird migration was highlighted by 
sprightly warbler hosts which filtered through in apparently normal numbers 
and variety but at no time appeared to approach any exceptional abundance. 

y much in evidence about the Sanctuary were rummaging Towhees, siz- 

flocks of Bluebirds, and innumerable White-throats. When the glossy 

ies of the flowering dogwood began to ripen it was the congregating 

d Blue Jays that profited most heavily. Ruffed Grouse were seen 

the Forbush and Big Pine Trails, and in the environs of the 

rail near the residence several parties thrilled at the sight of Wood- 

cock. This is the first time in recent years that the timber doodle has been 
seen on the west side of the Sanctuary grounds, a most gratifying development. 
Phe first of several small and sporadic flocks of that harbinger of winter, the 


1 7 


Junco, were spotted on the 28th of the month. 


rongly with bird life for nature interest during the early 
ober were the resplendent colors of the Sanctuary trees and shrubs. 
xtravaganza of floral beauty approached a brilliancy that was 

cing. The incomparable scene was dominated by the red and sugar 

maples, the several varieties of shining oaks, and purple-leaved ashes, but 
sharp accents of color were provided by the scarlet of the tupelo and flowering 
dogwood and the gold of the sassafras. On the understory level of the forest 
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and trailside flora, it was colors like the red of the highbush blueberry and 
the soft pink of the maple-leaved viburnum that elicited the greatest ad- 
miration. 


One of the particularly pleasurable responsibilities with which a sanc- 
tuary director is charged is the identification of the plant and animal material 
that is brought to his doorstep by an inquiring public — young and old alike. 
The objects submitted to his scrutiny run the gamut from the most common- 
place to the extremely uncommon or rare, and range from the whole to the 
most fragmentary sort of thing. They may make their appearance in any 
state of health, sickness, or demise. When the sole clue or evidence revolves 
about a single feather, a few bones, or some shriveled plant specimen the 
matter may not be resolved forthwith, but when all the relevant facts are 
related a satisfactory solution is generally reached. Oftentimes the mystery 
concerns an insect oddity of some kind, and on that score the past month 
was no exception. It required a little assistance from Lutz and Comstock to 
pigeonhole the long and spindly-legged hexapod that at first seemed to be 
something between a raptorial mantid and a lethargic walking stick and yet 
fitted neither. Closer scrutiny soon established it beyond reasonable doubt 
as a thread-legged bug, Emesa brevipennis, a predaceous reduviid hailing 
from Millis and captured by Illar Muul, an alert Moose Hill Day Camper. 
Hardly less of an entomological curio was the extraordinarily large female 
praying mantid donated by an Audubon member from New Bedford. With a 
body length of almost four inches, this particular insect carnivore was iden- 
tified as the Oriental Paratenodera sinensis, one of the largest of mantids. 
Through the bars of her sturdy cage Mrs. Sinensis now turns her head and 
peers at Museum visitors with the intentness that only an insect of this kind 
can convey. 

The Museum terrarium has been enriched by the addition of a Marbled 
Salamander, a handsome species with silvery bars on a black background. 
This is the second individual of its kind that has been delivered to the Sanc- 
tuary. Most abundant tailed amphibian in the area appears to be the Red- 
backed Salamander in both the red and gray color phases. 

Ideal weather was the good fortune of the Boston Botany Club on their 
Moose Hill field trip on the afternoon of the 20th. Trail guidance was pro- 
vided by Allan Ridley and Nick Dann, two veteran Day Campers. The eve- 
ning meeting was held in the Museum room and was underscored by Keith 
Kldredge showing kodachromes of New England wild flowers. 


ALBERT W. BussEwITz 


PLEASANT VALLEY. September is one of my favorite months of the 
year. At the end of August the flood tide of tourists is receding and in the 
place of the people who are “doing the country” come large numbers of people 
equipped with binoculars, field guides, and cameras. The change is very 
pleasant indeed. Even the questions of most fall visitors set them apart from 
the general run of summer guests. The question most commonly asked in the 
summer is, “Which way are the birds?” — which indicates that an aviary 
with its rows of caged birds is anticipated. In the fall the questions show a 
desire to see or photograph a certain species of bird or plant. The fall visitor 
knows what a sanctuary is and, in general, how to get the most out of his visit. 


September is a favorite month also because of the stepped-up tempo of 
bird and mammal life at Pleasant Valley. Fall migration is well under way 
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by the first of the month, with the warbler flood pouring southward as if 
released by the breaking of some huge dam. The last week of August and 
the first week of September were the best weeks of warbler migration this 
year. White-throated Sparrows began to appear toward the middle of the 
month and built up to near-peak numbers toward the end of the month. 
Robins and Cedar Waxwings also began to appear in large flocks near the 
close of the month. 

It is always interesting to note the birds that occasionally give voice to 
spring music at this time of year. On September 8 in Lenox I heard a Yellow- 
throated Vireo in full song. Some of the other birds heard singing in Septem- 
ber were the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Black and White Warbler, Parula Warb- 
ler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Scarlet Tanager, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Purple Finch, and White-throated, Swamp, and Song Sparrows. On the other 
hand, I don’t recall ever hearing fall songs of such very common migrants 
as the Black-throated Green Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, or Redstart, 
just to name a very few. Of course the Ruffed Grouse resumes his drumming 
in early fall and may be heard on almost any sunny day, and even on some 
that are not. 

A trip to the Beaver Ponds is particularly worth while at this time of year, 
as preparations for winter on the part of the Beavers insures some interesting 
observations. There are many birds one may see while awaiting the Beavers’ 
arrival. One that everyone wishes to see is the Pileated Woodpecker. There is 
no better time or place than September at the Beaver Ponds. Pileateds are 
always unpredictable, but they are attracted every fall by the black cherries 


which abound along the shores of the ponds, and it is here that we always 
see them. The old rules about quiet, watchful, waiting are never more im- 
portant than they are here, however, but patience is usually rewarded. Once 
this month I observed seven Beavers at one time and very close. too eight 
or ten feet! 


On September 13 the Hoffmann Bird Club had a fall trip here, led by 
its president Phyllis Nute Kitchin (who has since moved to Pennsylvania and 
will there live near Hawk Mountain). On that day, besides a good number 
of warblers, including a Bay-breast, they spotted a flight of thirteen hawks. 
Among the Broad-wings the observers picked out a Sharp-shin, a Cooper's 
and a Marsh Hawk. 

The Meriden Nature Club, of Meriden, Connecticut, visited Pleasant 
Valley on the 20th, and at 12:30, just as the twenty-three members were 
getting ready to eat their picnic lunch, two Barred Owls started a wild argu- 
ment in the near-by woods, which was enjoyed by all. 

Rosario Mazzeo was featured as the Speaker for the Pleasant Valley 
annual covered dish supper held at the Sanctuary Barn on September 27. He 
told of his adventures while “Birding and Climbing in Colorado and New 
Mexico” and illustrated his interesting talk with his own beautful koda- 
chromes of the region. A large group of local Audubon members filled the 
barn and enjoyed the.evening very much. 

ALVvAH W. SANBORN 


News of the Bird Clubs 


At the November 1 meeting of the HorrMann Birp Cup of Pittsfield, the guest 
speaker will be Albert W. Bussewitz, Director of Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. On 
November 9 the club will conduct its annual all-day waterfowl census. 
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Cape Cod Campout 


The Cape Cod Campout was held this year on September 5-7, with head- 
quarters as usual at Wayside Inn, Chatham. Members attending met after 
dinner on Friday night for introductions. Ludlow Griscom gave an informal 
talk on birding on Cape Cod as it used to be and what one might expect to 
find today. Saturday morning seventy-two people boarded the steamer at 
Hyannis bound for Nantucket. Meeting the party at the Nantucket dock 
were Mr. and Mrs. Philip Heywood, John Kieran, Clinton Andrews, Miss 
Edith Folger, and Mrs. Francis W. Davis. As only seventeen members of the 
group had been to Nantucket before, it was a new adventure for most of the 
party. 

Two busses and several cars took the group on a three-hour guided bird- 
ing tour of the island. The Nantucket Bird Club had several good species 
spotted, including Redhead, Baldpate, Blue-winged Teal, Coot, Golden Plover, 
Solitary Sandpiper, Mockingbird, and Cape May Warbler. The weather was 
too good and the sea calm, which probably was the reason that no pelagic 
birds were sighted, though numbers of Black Terns near the Nantucket shores 
added interest to the sea trip. 

After dinner on Saturday evening, members of the Campout and the pub- 
lic were invited to see “Audubon’s America,” which was shown at the Chatham 
High School Auditorium in co-operation with the Cape Cod Chamber of 
Commerce. There were 350 present. 

Sunday morning was devoted to land birding, four groups covering the 
Cape between Chatham and Nauset. At noon the meeting place was the Coast 
Guard Station at Nauset, and after picnic lunches were enjoyed, the long walk 
was taken to Nauset Point, with a pause for refreshment at Outermost House. 
Along the marsh side of Nauset Beach two immature Little Blue Herons were 
noted, and flocks of shore birds kept moving from one limited feeding place 
to another as the tide came in. At the Point scopes were set up to study For- 
ster’s Terns among the Common Terns on the beach. Willets flew back and 
forth flashing their black and white wing-pattern. The very high northeast 
winds on Saturday night and Sunday, remnants of the tropical hurricane at 
that time centered southeast of Nantucket, had created a tremendous surf and 
encouraged an extremely high tide, which was fascinating to watch. On the 
walk back to the cars at the end of the day, a flock of twenty-four Black Terns 
passed by as they fed on insects over the marsh. 


A total of 119 species was recorded for the two days, and although this 
did not include any especially rare birds, all who attended were enthusiastic 
and thought it a most successful Campout. 


Rutu P. EMery 


Audubon Field Trip 


SuNDAY, NOVEMBER 23. To Newburyport and Cape Ann. Chartered bus 
will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M., re- 
turning to Audubon House at 7:00 P.M. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, 
$3.00. Fee for those using private cars and following bus, 75 cents. Reserva- 
tions should be made a week in advance. Cancellations cannot be accepted 
after noon on Friday, November 21. Leaders, Bennett Keenan and Davis 
Crompton. 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum 


We are often visited at Audubon House in Boston and at our various wild- 
life sanctuaries by enthusiastic young people of high school or college age 
who wish to consult us about their future lifework. “I like to study birds and 
everything in the out-of-doors. What sort of work can I do which will support 
me and at the same time let me develop that interest? Where can I get train- 
ing for such a position?” 

Until recent years our answers have of necessity been rather discouraging. 
Except for openings with schools and colleges as teachers of biology, there 
have been a limited number of positions available for museum workers, re- 
search ornithologists, laboratory assistants, wardens and game managers in 
Federal and State game departments, and for nature counselors in summer 
camps. The demand was far below the supply and compensation was corres- 
pondingly disappointing. 

Today the prospects are much brighter. Here in Massachusetts are many 
opportunities which did not exist a decade ago, and similar openings are appear- 
ing throughout the country. For example, the teaching staff of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, which conducts the Audubon courses in Conservation 
and Natural Science in public and private schools of the State, has grown from 
one part-time teacher a dozen years ago to a finely organized and enthusiastic 
group of twenty young men and women. The Rhode Island Audubon Society 
is co-operating heartily with our Massachusetts organization in introducing 
these courses in the schools of that State. Our educational program is now being 
adapted to the schools of the Sunshine State by the Florida Audubon Society, 
with every prospect of rapid expansion as school authorities and the public 
become acquainted with the work and learn to appreciate its value. Inquiries 
regarding this aspect of our Massachusetts Society’s activities have been received 
from other States and from foreign countries, and we feel that the movement 
for education in conservation and the consequent need for competent teachers 
is growing steadily in a most encouraging manner. 


There is a constant, though limited, turnover, in our teaching staff. Many of 
our former teachers have gone on to positions of considerable responsibility 
and are now scattered across the continent, carrying on their work of dissemi- 
nating conservation information. 

While enthusiasm and attractive personality are essential for success in this 
teaching field, good training is extremely important. The opportunities for such 
training are increasing yearly, and methods of preparation are changing. The 
trend is illustrated by several of our younger members who have attended day 
camps at one of our Massachusetts Audubon sanctuaries, have gone on to one 
or more of our “workshops” (which are operated both in summer and in 
winter), and then perhaps have enrolled in a college like the University of 
Massachusetts, or Cornell, or Bowdoin, to major in natural science, conservation, 
biology, or nature recreation, some of them already planning to teach as mem- 
bers of our organization. 

The opportunities for properly equipped personnel are increasing. More 
and more areas are being set aside as public or private wildlife reservations, need- 
ing intelligent and sympathetic directors for their best development. The work 
of ranger-naturalists in our national and state parks is widely recognized. 
School superintendents and principals are awakening to the importance of con- 
servation education and adding conservation to their school curricula; camp 
counselors with a good background of nature lore are increasingly in demand 
for the summer vacation period. Camping is being introduced on a year-round 
basis in many of our public schools. For those with a bent for photography or 
writing, newspapers, magazines, and book publishers offer possible positions, 
and the lecture field is still open for good speakers with top-grade pictures. 

Many of the college courses are now emphasizing the value of field work 
and field studies as well as the techniques of the laboratory and the knowledge 
gleaned from books. 

We at Audubon House, the directors of our Sanctuaries, and the educational 
staff members at our Sanctuary centers are always glad to advise prospective 
students and to assist them in every way possible in attaining their desired 
future in the conservation field. 
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Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


UNDER THE SEA-WIND. By Rachel 
L. Carson. Oxford University Press, New 
York. 1952. 314 pages. $3.50. 

Rachel L. Carson's first book was pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster in 1941 and 
received an enthusiastic review in the 
Bulletin (March, 1942). Perhaps because 
of the world being enveloped in war, the 
book did not receive the attention at that 
time which it deserved. After the acclaim 
given The Sea Around Us, a new edition 
of the earlier book, with corrections to 
bring it up to date with the latest scienti- 
fic information, has been made available 
for interested readers. 

A rereading of this book indicates that 
there is no reason to withdraw any of the 
praise accorded it in our earlier review. 
In fact, it is our opinion that Under the 
Sea-Wind should be even more acceptable 
as popular reading than The Sea Around 
U's, which was selected as the favorite non- 
fiction book of 1951. Adult and youth 
alike will find here, not only a charming 
style of writing, but material of scientific 
accuracy told in such a dramatic way that 
it becomes a real adventure story for the 
reader. 

Part One, “The Edge of the Sea,” 
develops the seasonal movements that 
occur with the ebb and flow of the tide 
along the Atlantic seaboard and is written 
around the life of sanderlings and those 
forms of life upon which they prey as they 
migrate between their winter and summer 
homes. In Part Two, “The Gull’s Way,” 
Scomber, the mackerel, is followed from 
his birth in the surface water through a 
roaming life with his fellows in the deep 
sea. Part Three, “River and Sea,” presents 
Anguilla, the eel, who, after spending the 
greater part of adult life in rivers, migrates 
across the continental shelves into the 
depths of the Sargasso Sea, there to spawn 
and complete the life cycle. 

The forty-page Glossary is of great help 
to those unfamiliar with the names of the 
sea animals and plants used throughout 
the text. 

For fascinating reading on sea life, one 
cannot do better than become engulfed 
in the pages of Under the Sea-Wind. 

C. Russett Mason 


A LIFE OF TRAVELS. By C. S. Rafi- 
nesque. Chronica Botanica Vol. 8, No. 2. 
The Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, 
Mass., and Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New 
York City. 1944. 70 pages, illustrated. 
$2.50. 


To a few of us the name of Rafinesque 


is associated with certain botanical and 


zoological species which he first described 
and to which he gave their scientific names, 
but many more of us know of him through 
the vivid descriptive writing of John James 
Audubon and his amusing account of “The 
Eccentric Naturalist.” Though Audubon’s 
story is perhaps a little highly colored by 
his desire to entertain his audience, his 
description of Rafinesque’s appearance and 
actions makes his subject easily recog- 
nized. Constantine Samuel Rafinesque- 
Schmaltz was certainly an uninhibited ec- 
centric, who, as Elmer D. Merrill expresses 
it in his Foreword to the present edition 
of Rafinesque’s Travels, “at an early date 
developed a roving character of mind 
which soon became a part of his nature 
and led him into mental vagabondage: 
with a precocious mind, unguided and un- 
disciplined, wandering at will over the 
entire field of books and nature; and in 
whom the fatal tendency to ‘scatter’ was 
already apparent before he left Palermo 
in 1815 for the United States, thus fore- 
shadowing all the weaknesses of his sub- 
sequent career.” 

As a contemporary of Audubon, Rafi- 
nesque was another pioneer in the study 
of American biology, and to him almost 
every specimen of flower or bird, mammal 
or reptile or fish was “rare” and presum- 
ably new to science, and he had no hesita- 
tion in giving his “discoveries” new names 
and publishing them broadcast. It was a 
time of great and bitter rivalries between 
scientists as to “priorities,” and Rafinesque 
incurred the jealousy and enmity of many 
of his fellow naturalists. Rafinesque was 
never troubled by over-modesty, but the 
sneers and lack of appreciation of his 
contemporaries embittered him and_ he 
retorted with caustic sarcasm. Only re- 
cently has his work begun to receive par- 
tial recognition, for much that he accom- 
plished was really worth while. As Dr. 
Merrill further remarks, “We should not 
forget that as early as 1832 he [Rafinesque] 
forecast the general principles of organic 
evolution in his published statement: “The 
truth is that Species and perhaps Genera 
also, are forming in organized beings by 
gradual deviations of shapes, forms and 
organs, taking place in the lapse of time. 
There is a tendency to deviations and mu- 
tations through plants and animals by 
gradual steps at remote irregular periods. 
This is a part of the great universal law 
of PERPETUAL MUTABILITY in every- 
thing.” This, in 1832, was, of course, rank 
heresy, and anybody who published such 
a statement might readily be adjudged at 
least mildly insane.” 
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Books 


Wildlife in Color 


BY ROGER TORY PETERSON 

Reproductions in full color of 453 beautiful Wild 
life stamps, arranged in habitat groups and introduced 
by an outstanding American nature writer $3.00 


Sportsman’s Country 


BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
A book to take you out of doors in remembered 
places. Illustrated by Henry B. Kane . $3.00 


A new title in the famous Peterson series 


A Field Guide 
to the Mammals 


BY WILLIAM HENRY BURT and 
RICHARD PHILIP GROSSENHEIDER 


Giving field marks of all species north of the Mexican 
boundary. Superbly illustrated $3.75 
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objective lenses are coated for extreme 

dude and brightness. Individual eye ad- ae inane Sener Dee 


justments give perfect definition with $3 (0) 
strong 7-power magnification. Complete : 
. or, 
with handsome hard leather case and plus 20% 


carrying straps. Federal Tax 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


orm STODDARD 'S crm 


Monday Bromfield 
Evenings 374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Street 
HAncock 6-4187 
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Rafinesque’s A Life of Travels was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1836, and this 
is “a verbatim and literatim reprint of the 
original and only edition.” In his first 
sentence he writes, “I began to travel in 
my cradle, and became afterwards a per- 
petual or periodical traveler, through in- 
clination and need.” He was born near 
Constantinople in 1783 and spent most of 
his early years in France, Italy, and other 
Mediterranean regions. In March of 1802 
he sailed for America, landing at Phila- 
delphia on April 18, thus preceding Au- 
dubon by less than two years. Of that 
coming he writes: “Here I was upon a 
new Continent, where every thing was new 
to me. The first plant that I picked up 
was also a new plant, then called Draba 
verna, and that I called Dr. Americana, 
altho’ the American Botanists would not 
believe me; but DECANDOLE has even 
since made with it a new Genus Erophila! 
This is the emblem of many discoveries of 
mine, of which ignorance has doubted, till 
science has proved that I was right.” Dur- 
ing the next three years Rafinesque made 
many and extended journeys, mostly on 
foot, in quest of “new and rare” specimens 
and gradually became acquainted with 
most of the “Botanists, Naturalists and 
Amateurs” of the regions visited. There 
followed an interval of about ten years 
of European residence, during which time 
he amassed a comfortable fortune and 
an immense collection of natural history 
material, before returning to America. The 
ship in which he was returning was 
wrecked and he barely escaped with his 
life, losing all his carefully preserved 
specimens. In 1818 he went to Kentucky, 
and it was while there that he met Au- 
dubon, as described in the episode of 
“The Eccentric Naturalist.” Apparently 
he carried no grudge, for he merely states 
that he spent some days at Hendersonville, 
“with Mr. AUDUBON, Ornithologist, who 
showed me his fine collection of colored 
drawings, which he has since published 
in England.” Although he entered into 
various business adventures, a large part 
of his time until the publication of his 
Travels in 1836 was occupied in research 
and traveling, and in publishing a volum- 
inous series of articles on a wide variety 
of subjects. This description of his many 
pedestrian journeys gives an_ interesting 
insight into travel conditions in his and 
Audubon’s time. 

Joun B. May 


4 FIELD GUIDE TO THE MAMMALS. 
Giving Field Marks of all Species Found 
North of the Mexican Boundary. Text 
and Maps by William Henry Burt. Ilus- 
trations by Richard Philip Grossenheider. 
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The Peterson Field Guide Series, with an 
Editor’s Note by Roger Tory Peterson. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 1952. 
xxiii, 200 pages, 24 colored plates, 13 
black and white plates, 52 pages of maps, 
numerous text figures. $3.75. 


This long-awaited work by a national 
authority on mammals and a famous pro- 
fessional artist is as sumptuously and com- 
pletely illustrated as any textbook we have 
ever seen. 


Ornithological reviewers with only 
scrappy knowledge of mammals had better 
be wary in praising or commenting on the 
contents, format, or method, but the whole 
plan of the book appears to be superla- 
tively good. The “Peterson method” is 
best exemplified by the life-list (pp. xvii- 
xxii), “How to use this book” (pp. xv-xvi), 
and the plates with lines pointing to diag- 
nostic characters, and a page of explana- 
tions always facing, giving diagnostic char- 
acters and page and references to text and 
maps. There is the familar textual dis- 
cussion and comparison. 

It is no fault of the authors that 
mammals are largely nocturnal, that the 
species characters are often so highly 
technical that they cannot be seen in life, 


and specimens in the hand are required 
in a far higher percentage of cases than 


for North American birds. This is one 
reason why pictures of the skulls and the 
formula for dentition are vitally important, 
as dead animals and remains in owl pellets 
can in fact be identified. 


The reviewer is strongly reminded of 
the days of his youth in the development 
of field identification of birds, the gradual 
discovery that various species did have 
appreciable field characters, not requiring 
a specimen in the hand for the highly 
technical characters given in the books, 
and he cannot help wondering whether 
this will prove true of mammals also. 
Again he has to smile as he recalls the 
frequent “what bird is that” questions he 
has received without being able to answer, 
as unfortunately the ignorant observer did 
not notice the right points! My turn has 
now come, as I cannot name the many 
squirrels, badgers, pack rats, and gophers 
I have myself seen in the West as I did 
not notice or cannot recall the proper 
specific points! 


Mammals are not as well known as 
birds as regards life histories and ranges, 
far more appear to be very rare. Sub- 
species are wisely omitted, and even spe- 
cific limits are more controversial, the 
author disagreeing about some, while 
others I recall in my younger days have 
disappeared. 
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ROGER TORY PETERSON is author of 
the bird watcher’s bible — “A Field 
Guide to the Birds” which is still a 
best seller after fifteen years. His paint- 
ings and photographs of birds have been 
widely published, and he is credited 
with having roused much of the current 
popular interest in bird watching. Peter- 
son is a coast-to-coast lecturer for the 
National Audubon Society, and a con- 
tributing editor to the Bulletin of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 


*“A Lifetime Investment ”’ 


Writes ROGER TORY PETERSON: “One of the real advantages of bird 


watching as a hobby is that it involves little expense. A good binocular 





and a good bird guide are the only requisites. A fine binocular is a lifetime 
investment, which makes the yearly ‘premium’ very low indeed.” 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages of 
useful information you should know before 
you buy any binocular. Tells how to select 
a glass for your own use. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 12411 Lomb Park, Rochester 
a ™ %. 


Bausch & Lomb \ 
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Balcoted Optics 


7x, 35mm % “non 
Binocular 
$186, Federal 
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All bird-lovers who wish to become more 
rounded naturalists are earnestly advised 
to buy and read this book, remembering 
as much as they can. They should find 
it intensely interesting. 


LupLow Griscom 


PLANTS, MAN AND LIFE. By Edgar 
Anderson. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. 1952. 245 pages, 16 illustrations. 
$4.00. 


This is an unusual book by an unusual 
man, and I start my review in an unusual 
manner, by quoting from the last chapter 
first. “Now that we have come to the last 
chapter it should be evident that this is 
largely a book about what we don’t know. 
The one recurring theme which knits the 
various digressions together is that the an- 
cient, everyday plants with which we spend 
our lives are virtually unknown; that for 
many of them we do not have even the 
simplest facts on record. ... The study 
of the origin of cultivated plants is a field 
where there are few rules to begin with; 
one doesn’t know ahead of time where even 
the partial answers lie; it is an adventure 
in apparent chaos.” 

Returning to Chapter One, our atten- 
tion is drawn to the surprisingly large 
number of introduced species of plants to 
be found in any critical inspection of our 
American landscapes. Chapter Two is 
headed “The History of Weeds — A De- 
tective Story,” and we read that “the 
reader should be warned that as yet there 
is no one to whom he can turn for an 
orderly history of weeds; by a strange 
paradox these commonest of plants are 
comparatively unknown. ... This book 
will have to be more like a detective story 
than a_ textbook ... the final chapter 
finds us still running down likely clues, 
far enough along in our quest to describe 
the villain but not as yet able to point him 
out by name.” 


Farther on he writes, “Most modern 
taxonomists do next to nothing with cul- 
tivated plants; many deliberately avoid 
studying or even collecting them. As a 
result the scientific botanical name affixed 
to most cultivated plants becomes just an 
elaborate way of saying ‘I don’t know.’ It 
is a big inaccurate pigeonhole under which 
many kinds of facts are thrown together 
helter-skelter. Because the name is Latin 
and looks scientific, it is treated with the 
respect our technical civilization reserves 
for matters which it does not understand. 
This is serious business. To the rest of the 
scientific world ... the accurate classifi- 
cation of the plants most closely associated 
with man is of more importance than that 
of all the other plants of the world put 
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together. To the average taxonomist, these 
are the very plants least effectively dealt 
with by his methods; he prefers not even 
to think about them.” 


Dr. Anderson asks many pertinent ques- 
tions in this modest-looking volume; some 
he answers and others are as yet unanswer- 
able. He is an original thinker but one 
who is thoroughly up-to-date and who 
uses the most modern techniques and 
methods in his studies. He has traveled 
widely and gathered together an immense 
amount of information about the ancestry 
and the development of important plants 
like wheat, cabbages, and many others. 
Some of his most important clues have 
resulted from his counting the chromo- 
somes in the microscopic cells in the new 
root-tips of plants, or from examination of 
pollen grains from peat beds many thou- 
sands of years old. 

A few chapter headings will give an idea 
of how Dr. Anderson’s vivid personality 
enters into his writings: these include 
The Clue from Diversity or Science and the 
Bureaucrats; How to Measure an Avocado; 
Uneconomic Botany; Dump Heaps and the 
Origin of Agriculture; Adventures in 
Chaos; and others equally intriguing. 
“Doctor Andy,” as we his friends always 
call him, presents his information simply 
and very readably and merits the state- 
ment of his publishers, that “probably, not 
since the time of Darwin has there been 
a book more intelligible to the general 
reader, which was also of direct signifi- 
cance in the realm of science.” 


Joun B. May 


SEARCH FOR THE SPINY BABBLER. 
By Dillon Ripley. Illustrated. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1952. 
pages. $4.00. 

The present reviewer is an Indian sur- 
geon who received his medical training at 
Lucknow and who spent his summer va- 
cations for many years in the Terai area of 
the Himalayas, where Professor Ripley's 
adventures took place. The book is a 
running narrative of the travels of the 
author and his entourage, which included 
a photographer, two taxidermists, two of 
his students from Yale, and a conglomera- 
tion of porters and personal servants. The 
book is highly entertaining, pleasantly 
written, full of anecdotes and short adven- 
tures, and has continuity, but at the same 
time each chapter can be read by itself 
easily. The book is noteworthy because it 
seems to me to be a genuine attempt to 
lead Americans to understand and explore 
some of the least known aspects of pictur- 
esque existence in southeast Asia, namely 
those of Nepalis. The reviewer, however, 
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Field Notes 


Weathercock House at Middleboro con- 
tinues to provide surprising birds for the 
Romaines. A YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT 
was present on October 18 and 19, and on 
the morning of the 19th their first FOX 
SPARROW appeared, also a_ female 
SUMMER TANAGER, which bathed and 
preened for about five minutes in full view. 
The Romaines also report, what so many 
other people have experienced this fall, 
a tremendous migration of MYRTLE 
WARBLERS. 

Miss Susan May and her father, of Jack- 
son, New Hampshire, noted a migratory 
flight of NIGHTHAWKS on September 1, 
near Lake Winnepesaukee. They were 
traveling in a few loose flocks, hawking 
for insects on their way. 
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is disappointed that a man with the tech- 
nical background of Professor Ripley, and 
with an interest both in animal and human 
life as a biologist and an ornithologist, 
has missed a wonderful opportunity to in- 
terpret and portray more fully both the 
fascinating aspects of human existence in 
Nepal and the bird life in particular. Un- 
fortunately there is very little about the 
bird life in this book. 

The book includes eighteen interesting, 
well-captioned illustrations. Its value is 
further enhanced by a fairly detailed bib- 
liography and an index of birds with their 
Latin names. It is our hope that Search 
for the Spiny Babbler will stimulate more 
Americans to embark on similar adven- 
tures and to take a more active interest 
in such fascinating parts of India as the 
Terai Hills of Nepal. 

(Dr.) Maunc Sein 


GO WITH THE SUN. By Miriam 
Schlein. William R. Scott, Inc., New York. 
1952. Two-tone drawings on every page, 
by Symeon Shimin. $2.00. 

This is a book not only to awaken a 
nature interest in very young readers, but 
a book for arousing a questioning attitude. 
The format is attractive to children as the 


large pages are three-quarters illustration, 


and the text is in large print. This is 
also a book which should be read aloud, 
for the simple story is written with a 
poetic phrasing and repetition of words 
as attractive to an adult as to the rhythm- 
loving ears of a child. 

Peter, the small hero of the tale, watches 
the manifestations of autumn in plants and 
animals. As his grandfather explains the 
activities Peter, in typical child fashion, 
identifies himself with each animal in its 
adjustment to colder weather. Successively 
he tries to imitate a bird, butterfly, squir- 
rel, bear, crab, and rabbit. Finally he con- 
cludes that the animal’s ways are best for 
them and the ways of a little boy the 
happiest lot for him. 

Go With The Sun is a good book to put 
in the hands of a primary school child, 
but you may well be tempted to scoop 
the child onto your lap to look at the 
pictures while you read aloud the lilting 
words of the text. 

Emity Goope 

OUR AMAZING BIRDS. By Robert 
S. Lemmon. With 102 illustrations in 
Black and White by Don R. Eckelberry. 
The American Garden Guild and Double- 
day & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 1952. 
240 pages. $3.95. 

Mr. Lemmon, who was 


of House 


editor 


of The 


formerly 
and Garden and later 
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Home Garden, has made an excellent se- 
lection of subjects in Our Amazing Birds. 
In the Foreword he says that the title of 
the book was chosen first, then he and the 
artist, Don Eckelberry, discussed together 
the plan for its development, and eventu- 
ally its preparation was undertaken. The 
sequence of species seems quite haphazard, 
and apparently the birds just happened to 
occur to the author in that order. The 
first bird described is the truly amazing 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, and it is 
followed by that highly specialized, flight- 
less, and now extinct, Great Auk. Then 
come the American Bittern, Eastern Blue- 
bird, Black-footed Albatross, Crow, Willow 
Ptarmigan, Slate-colored Junco, and 
Dipper. And so on to the end, with the 
Puffin, Blackburnian Warbler, and Downy 
Woodpecker bringing up the rear. Most 
of the birds are found east of the Rockies, 
but a few are from the Far West, South, 
or North. For good measure three extinct 
species are included, the Great Auk, Pass- 
enger Pigeon, and Carolina Paroquet, 
certainly a trio well deserving the adjective 
“amazing” if any birds do. 


One advantage of this haphazard ar- 
rangement is that one can open the book 
anywhere and find it interesting reading. 
Each species is treated only briefly, a page 
or two to a bird, plus its portrait, and 
while there is an attempt to treat each 
bird systematically by giving its habitat, 
distribution, and characteristics, there is 
no monotonous repetition, and facts about 
the birds are brought out entertainingly 
so that we have no sensation of having 
read a_ textbook. 


And the illustrations are excellent. 
There is a painting of every bird in the 
book, fifteen of them full-page paintings. 
and ten of them double-page spreads. It 
is hard to give proper color values in 
black and white, but Mr. Eckelberry has 
succeeded admirably in this and in giving 
just enough of background and accessories 
to make the bird’s portrait fit into its 
habitat most agreeably. It is perhaps in- 
vidious for me to reveal my one criticism 
of these fine illustrations, but the very first 
plate in the book shows the male Humming- 
bird hovering beside a nest with its nearly 
grown young, while it is well known that 
the father abandons his family about the 
time the eggs are laid and probably never 
helps with the feeding of his offspring. 
But Mr. Eckelberry has good precedent for 
this pictorial grouping, for the great master 
bird artist Louis Fuertes very 
similar design in his plate in Forbush’s 
Birds of Massachusetts and Other Neu 
England States. 


used a 


Joun B. May 
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From Our Correspondence 


A Suggestion for Bird-recording 

“In our opinion, the Summary of the 
Year, published in the Bulletin each 
March, would do well to consider adopt- 
ing a rule that the Hoffmann Bird Club 
of Pittsfield has found helpful. No bird 
which is identified by a single person on 
a club trip is counted. True, this has 
eliminated a few good observations, but it 
tends to keep members together and has 
helped to make the club observations of 
greater value. 

“It would not be necessary to go this 
far with the Summary, but it is our sug- 
gestion that no bird which is not on the 
printed check-list of the Society should 
be counted unless it is seen by two or 
more experienced observers, and then not 
unless the identification is made under 
reasonably favorable circumstances.” 

Bartlett Hendricks 
Pittsfield, Mass. Elmore J. Fitz 


Shore Highlights in Rhode Island 


“At long last the Golden Plover put in 
an appearance at Jamestown, R. I. The 
Black-bellied Plover made a fine showing 
this year with the first on August 1 until 
by midmonth a flock of 30 were feeding 
daily in a field where sheep are pastured. 
On the 28th of August two Golden Plovers 
in winter plumage appeared, spending 
only one forenoon then moving off, but not 
before three observers had a fine view of 
them. At times Blackbellies have a golden 
brownish tint, but compared with the 
Golden Plover the Blackbellies were pale 
gray and quite a bit larger. Again on 
September 11 and 12 a single Golden 
Plover was observed feeding in the mud 
at low tide when every detail was care- 
fully noted, for it approached to within 
ten feet of the observer. 

“Other highlights of August were Black 
Tern on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 18th, and 
Forster’s Tern on the llth, 18th, 19th and 
again September 19. The first Clapper 
Rail was seen on August 13, again August 
28 and 29; September 21 and 23 two were 
August 26, 1 Virginia Rail; 27th, 
1 Virginia; August 28 two were seen. 
With the two species appearing in the 
same salt marsh several times, the species 
could not be separated to be counted. 
However, during this period rails of one 
or the other species could be observed 
daily at low tide. 

“Two immature Little Blue Herons were 
observed on August 7 at the height of a 
fine shore bird flight, and the first Amer- 
ican Egrets of 1952 finally appeared on 
September 23 on our island, though they 


seen. 


were quite plentiful on both sides of the 
mainland in Seapowet and Quonochontaug 
all summer, three birds. 

“There is a never-ending interest in ob- 
serving the food habits of birds. On Sep- 
tember 19 a Brown Thrasher came to our 
garden to look over the sunflowers which 
were beginning to mature. Instead of seed 
he ate several limp petals of the flower 
and took a peck or two at the center of 
the blossom, thereafter flying over to an 
arrowwood bush, Viburnum  dentatum, 
where he consumed a few berries before 
topping off with the last of the elder- 
berries. Concord grapes in our yard also 
prove most attractive. At nesting time the 
thrushes consume quantities of suet but 
show little interest in it in September 
while fresh fruit is still plentiful.” 


Jamestown, R. I. Mrs. Allan G. Davenport 


Overseas Birding in Italy 

“Just a few lines to let you at Audubon 
House know I’m still alive. I have made 
contact with an Italian ornithologist named 
Moltoni from Milan, but a trip there ne- 
cessitates my taking leave, which at the 
moment is pretty hard to get. Am hoping 
things will improve before long so that 
I'll be able to get up and talk with him. 
Ornithologically speaking, things have 
picked up somewhat. There’s been a shift- 
ing around of many species, especially 
the gulls: Black-headed and Black-backed 
have departed, leaving only a few Herring 
Gulls. The former have been replaced by 
terns. The swallows are mostly one which 
for want of a better name I'm calling 
White-rumped [House Martin - Ed.], with 
a few European Barn Swallows. The swifts 
are mainly the Common Swift and there 
are also some which remind me of the 
White-throated Swift of our Far West. 
Most of the wagtails have departed for 
parts unknown. Kind of miss them 
for they were interesting to watch foraging 
in the fields with their tails wagging in- 
cessantly. Have Kestrels on occa- 
sion flying over the city, and one day | 
saw a buteonine hawk which may have 
been the Common Buzzard (Buteo buteo). 
I managed to get myself a Dientsglas 7x50, 
which will help a lot. 


too, 


seen 


“Believe me, Roger Peterson’s new 
Guide will be a welcome one when it’s 
published. You can put me down on the 
list as one of your first customers for one. 
“Would you please give my regards to 
all at Audubon House and to any fellow 
birders you might meet.” 
Coast of Italy 
18 May. 1952 


James Moran 


F.PA ). New York 
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From Our Correspondence 


From a Far Country 

“You may remember that late in August 
| sent to my lovely young friend, Eva S., 
age 26, in Czechoslovakia, who is ill in 
bed, one of your calendars, a set of charts, 
little booklets, ete. I have just re- 
ceived the following letter dated September 
30, from which I quote: ‘Many heartiest 
and deepest thanks for the wonderful bird- 
calendar. I received it in perfect condi- 
tion yesterday. What a charming surprise 
for us and for all the children. All four 
pictures we find wonderful. The birds of 
prey are unknown in our country, the child- 
ren enjoy mostly the summer birds, per- 
haps because their colours are so various 
and gay! But they are very interested 
in the winter, prey and game birds too. 
And we admire all. If I should be able to 
walk, I would love to belong to such a 
society, to study birds in Nature, to learn 
to know their usual life, habits, ete. Yes, 
I may not forget, my dearest, many thanks 
for all the interesting booklets about this 
bird society. I will study them during the 
next days, because I am very interested in 
this difficult, but wonderful work. I also 
enjoy day after day more to listen to the 
record of the Mockingbird songs and 
my children ask me very often to play it 
for them too. And the bird calendar will 
bring us also so much joy.’ 


“Although Miss S. is unable to walk, 
about 16 children between the ages of five 
and sixteen come to her every afternoon 
for help with their homework and to learn 
the many things which she can teach them. 
We send them toys and games. All the 
parents are at work. 


some 


“My husband is a member of the Audu- 
bon Society and I believe that it would 
be of interest to some of the readers of 
your magazine to read the letter of my 
friend Eva and know that their work had 
reached far behind the Iron Curtain.” 


Weston, Mass. Ellenor C. 


Lane 
From a Peterson Prize Winner 


“I thought you might be interested in 
this portion of a letter which came to me 
this past summer from Jane E. Alsten, 
the twelve-year-old Worcester girl scout 
to whom we presented a Peterson’s Field 
Guide from the Whittemore Fund. 


‘One evening before my mother sent 
my Bird Guide out here to me at 
camp, she said that she and Dad were 
sitting out on the front porch with 
some of the people who live upstairs. 
After they had been sitting out there 
a while they heard a sound that 


sounded like pee-ik, and they saw a 
bird. First the bird would fly level 
and then all of a sudden it would 
drop straight down and straighten 
up again. When I got home from 
camp I studied the actions, calls, and 
looked for marks and shapes that 
would identify the bird. My Peter- 
son positively proved to me that the 
bird was a nighthawk. The night- 
hawk is the first bird [| have identi 
fied from the book. Right now I am 
tracking down a bird that had _ its 
nest on the porch of our Unit House 
at camp.’ ” 


Worcester, Mass. Frances J. Gillotti 


Good Birding, Friend! 


“A few things of interest, perhaps. 
October started off with a bang for me, 
for a female Western Tanager spent the 
morning of the Ist here in the garden, 
eating raisins, hawthorn and magnolia 
fruit. She was extremely quiescent, and 
I even got the scope on her several times. 
She may have been around longer, but I 
had to go off in the afternoon, and was 
away also almost all day yesterday. Also 
on the Ist, an immature Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker was ‘doing’ an elm, and a 
Chinese elm, for quite some time, and 
then lost himself in the sycamore. We 
have had only one other here to my know 
ledge, and as I got thinking, I wondered, 
and sure enough, that too was on October 
1, of last year. What a calendar! 

“As I was trying to find the Western 
Tanager in the scope, a bright male Parula 
Warbler hopped right into the field. An 
immature Bay-breasted Warbler has been 
around for perhaps ten days, and yesterday 
he bathed long and thoroughly right under 
the window. And_ speaking of 
from time there have 
about the Chickadees thus disporting them- 
Late Wednesday afternoon 
were perhaps fifteen of the little 
in a_ perfect of splashing, 


bathing. 


time to been notes 


selves. there 
fellows 
frenzy using 


every one of our five near-by receptacles. 


And what struck me even more than the 
fact of their bathing, for we 
do it fairly that 
several times two, and occasionally three, 
in one bath at the same time, as if they 
just couldn’t wait. A friend from Connec- 
ticut who watched this with me said, ‘But 
our Chickadees take baths.” Well. 


ours do! 


Middleboro, 


do see them 


often, was there were 


don't 


Mass. Elizabeth Romaine 
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Field Notes 


At Moose Hill a few years ago quite a 
lapse of time was noted between the de- 
parture of the summer resident PURPLE 
FINCHES and the arrival of the winter 
finches apparently from farther north, in- 
dicating that there were two distinct pop- 
ulations. However, we have word from 
Mrs. Ada Clapham Govan, of Woodland 
Sanctuary, Lexington, that it is now thirty- 
one months since the Purple Finches be- 
came permanent boarders, and they haven't 
missed a single day in that time coming 
to the yard for food. 


A note from Miss Addie B. Hobbs, 
Essex, tells us of the visit of a BROWN 
CREEPER to an elm tree in her back 
yard the morning of October 13. Miss 
Hobbs writes: “Several years ago and for 
a number of years a Creeper appeared on 
the same tree October 12. So regular was 
he that a number of bird people came and 
for a number of years saw him. For a 
few years back I have not seen the bird. 
Am delighted to see him or one of his 
species.” Miss Hobbs reports also an 
abundance of JUNCOS in her garden. 


A CAPE MAY WARBLER drank 
honeyed syrup from hummingbird feeders 
at the home of Mrs. Robert Gstell in Ber- 
lin, Connecticut, on September 27. 


BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHERS were 
back again at Manomet this year at the 
summer home of Mr. and Mrs. Roger 
Ernst. Two arrived on August 18, two 
days earlier than their previous early rec- 
ord. One or two Gnatcatchers were seen 
on every day except two from August 18 
to August 30 inclusive, and on August 29 
three, and probably four, were seen to- 
gether at one time. On September 2 six 
were in sight at once. This is their high 
record. This makes the fifteenth successive 
year that the Gnatcatchers have been seen 
at Manomet. 


Murray Gardler writes that an immature 
male DICKCISSEL visited his feeder in 
Wellesley on September 28. The bird was 
with a flock of English Sparrows and fed 
from the feeder and from the ground all 
morning. 


Mrs. Ada Clapham Govan, of Lexington, 
writes that her OVEN-BIRDS left on 
September 14 and are greatly missed. 
There were at least six at a time marching 
about the yard, and they would follow 
right at her heels. She said they loved to 
take sun baths right under her window 
and would lie in the dry leaves for a 
quarter hour at a time. She banded at 
least fifteen of them and this did not in- 
clude all. 


We quote the following “Nature Notes” 
by E. C. Johnson, of Wellesley Hills, from 
his company’s trade paper, Bestovall News: 


“It has been a very successful season 
with the zoo, as Mrs. J. now calls it — 
oodles of birds on the tray and at the 
feeding stations. Up to twenty-five wild 
ducks in the little pond out front every 
day eating corn we put under the water. 
As many as nine raccoons at once. Ap- 
parently there were two families of little 
ones, four in one group that were perfectly 
well behaved, and three in another that 
were not so well brought up -because the 
smallest of this family was always scrap- 
ping. We had two plates of bread and 
milk and one of raisins. Apparently the 
coons have stopped coming now with cool 
weather, but last night there were four 
different skunks. 


“Here’s my closest squeak. One night I 
had moved outside on the porch with them 
and the food. Jimmie Skunk appeared and 
retreated as usual — he never would come 
up close when I was out there — the 
raccoons would — in fact, I’ve stroked the 
mother and one of the youngsters. But 
this time, to my surprise, Jimmie ambled 
in on the side and with encouragement 
kept on coming until he was eating out of 
the dish at my feet. This continued for 
five minutes when suddenly there came a 
squawk and mother raccoon and four 
youngsters rushed in. Jimmie backed off 
a few feet, his tail went up, but fortu- 
nately nothing happened. This time I was 
the one who beat a retreat. 

“Another time the four young raccoons 
were eating when there came a mother 
call from the bushes — one went — 
another call, another went third call 
and one more went — a fourth call, but 
the last one stayed on. In came one skunk, 
then another, then a little one, at which 
the young raccoon and the young skunk 
nosed each other inquiringly and coonie 
departed leisurely.” 


One of the finest October field trips in 
recent years was enjoyed by sixty mem- 
bers of the Society in northern Essex 
County on October 19, when ninety-two 
species were recorded. The list was aug- 
mented by the fine array of ducks along 
the Merrimack River and in the Arti- 
choke, and the number of lingering shore 
birds which were found on the Newbury- 
port tidal flats. There was a lone HUD- 
SONIAN GODWIT and three GOLDEN 
PLOVERS included in the list. 
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Bargains In Books!! 


Clearance Sale!! 


Shopworn or Secondhand Books Reduced to Cost. 


The American Eagle. Herrick .. $2.50 


Birds Against Men. 


Raia F. Tats Bek cicccsccciscsces 1.50 


Birds of the Southwest 
Pacific. Ernest Mayr 


Birds of the West Indies. 
James Bond 


The Book of Birds for 
Young People, 
F. Schuyler Mathews 


Cache Lake Country. 
John J. Rowlands 


Canoe Country. 
Florence Lee Jacques 


The Strange Life of Charles 
Waterton. Richard Aldington 


Check-List of the Birds of the 
West Indies. James Bond .... 


Coot Club. Arthur Ransome .... 
A Cup of Sky. 
Donald Culross Peattie 


The Flame Birds. 
Robert Porter Allen 


Fishes and Shells of the 
Pacifie World. 
Nichols and Bartsch 


Forest Trees of the Pacific 

W. A. Eliot 

A Guide to Bird Watching. 
Joseph J. Hickey 


I Flew with the Birds. 


Harald Penrose 


Coast. 
3.00 
3.75 


Bargains In Books!! 


The Island of Penguins. 
Cherry Kearton 


Index to Ferns of North 


America. Maurice Broun 


Lifelong Boyhood. Loye Miller 


Mammals of the Pacific World. 
Carter-Hill-Tate 


A Naturalist in Cuba. 
Thomas Barbour 


Outdoor Adventures. 
Hal H. Harrison 


Picture Primer of Attracting 
Birds. C. Russell Mason .... 

Robin Redbreast. David Lack .. 

Rocky Mountain Naturalist. 
Joseph Ewan 

The Saga of the Waterfowl. 
Martin Bovey 

Sketches of American Wildlife. 
Stanley Paul Young 


A Traveler’s Guide to Roadside 
Wildflowers, Shrubs, and 
Trees of the United States. 
Kathryn S. Taylor 

Union Bay. 

Higman and Larrison 

Water, Land and People. 
Frank and Netboy 

Whistling Wings. 

Martin Bovey 
Wildlife Refuges. 
Ira N. Gabrielson 
Wing to Wing. E. H. Ware 


Woodcock. John Alden Knight 3.00 


Clearance Sale!! 
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AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








For the convenience of our members, 
bird food and other items handled at 
Audubon’s Store may be secured at the 
Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant 
Valley Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc- 
tuary, Sharon; Ipswich River Sanctuary, 
Topsfield; and Cook’s Canyon, Barre. 


Prices subject to change without notice 





Field Notes 


Miss Miriam Tilden, of the Audubon 
staff, reports seeing a SCREECH OWL in 
the gray phase swoop down from a tree 
overhanging the road in Hampstead, New 
Hampshire, the evening of September 21, 
and capture a large field mouse crossing 
the road in the glare of her automobile 
headlights. The evening of September 23, 
Miss Tilden saw three RACCOONS cross 
the road in West Boxford in front of her 
car. 

Henry V. Greenough -reports seeing a 
WHITE-TAILED DEER with three fawns 
at Carlisle on July 29, the first time he 
had ever observed a doe with triplets. 

On the Crane Estate, Castle Hill, Ip- 
swich, C. B. Floyd and A. P. Whiting ob- 
served a DEER on September 28. 

According to report of Mrs. Suzanne 
Jones, a teacher in the Hamilton School, 
Newton, a pupil, William M. Chilbrook, 
found a dead YELLOW-BREASTED 
CHAT on the sidewalk in Newton Lower 
Falls on September 29, and the bird was 
identified by Peter Willman, of Cambridge. 

On August 26, as Mrs. Ruth P. Emery, 
of the Audubon staff, was leaving a spec- 
ialty shop on Newbury Street in Boston, 
the proprietor said to her casually, “A 
canary flew into the shop this morning.” 
Mrs. Emery learned upon questioning that 
the bird was still somewhere in the back 
room of the shop and asked if she might 
see it. The bird turned out to be a female 
NORTHERN YELLOW-THROAT and was 
perched on a pipe near the celing, from 
which perch it would fly out occasionally 
into the front room and then return to its 
perch. The bird did not seem to be injured 
in any way but only to be seeking a way 
of escape. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to capture it, the bird finally flew 
toward the shop window, and there Mrs. 
Emery was able to pick it up, carry it to 
the street, and release it, much to the 
relief of the puzzled shopkeeper. 


When dealing with advertisers 


MOOSE HILL SPECIAL 
BIRD FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for insect-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un- 
touched. 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.10 2.00 5.00 9.00 17.00 


Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 


Sunflower Seed also available 


5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
150 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 


(This is small seed, but full of meat.) 
5 to 25 lbs, shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
50 to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 
Pecano Bird Feed (pecan nut meats) 
in 5-lb., 10-lb., and 25-lb. bags, 

25 cents per pound. 
10% discount to members. 


BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder $ 3.50 
Bird Filling Station 4.25 
All Metal Automat Feeder 5.50 
Squirrel’s Defeat 8.00 

Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder, 17-inch 5.45 
Storm Window Feeder 6.00 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 5.45 

25-inch 6.95 
Squirrel Proof Feeder, 25-inch 12.00 

Outdoor Revolving Feeders 

Cape Cod Inn, painted 15.45 
stained 11.95 

Salt Box Inn 8.95 
Garden Snackery 7.50 
Metal Squirrel Foil 





3.95 
Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 1.25 


Suet Cakes — square, 30c; oblong, 35c; 
wedge, 45c. 

10% discount to members, 

on all Bird Restaurants 








please mention the BULLETIN. 














AUDUBON HOUSE 
and the 
WILD LIFE-SANCTUARIES 
of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 





Audubon House, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and lending libraries. 


Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 

Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed 
woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident 
Director. Advisory Committee: Mrs. John S. Farlow, Jr., Chairman. 


Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 

Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memorial 
and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident Director. 
Advisory Committee: David A. Riedel, Chairman. 


Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. Advisory Committee: James T. Kelly, Chairman. 


Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 

Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and day 
camps for boys and girls. Leon A. P. Magee, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: 
Mrs. James F. Nields, Jr., Chairman. 


Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 

A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Tearoom in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. Advisory Committee: 
Robert Crane, Chairman. 


Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands. 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. Advisory 
Committee: Ralph Lawson, Chairman. 





Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. 











| “CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


400 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts, taught by our 
staff of nineteen trained and experienced teachers reach- 
ing 10,000 boys and girls during the school year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the seven Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Natural Science Workshop for Camp Counselors, Teachers, 
and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 10,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to 7500 Youth Group Leaders through- 
out the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 
nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND 
BIRDS, monthly. 


Annual Lecture Series: ““AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 
and “TALES OF THE WILDWOOD” in a dozen cities and 
towns of Massachusetts. 








Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? | 























